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SURVEY OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOV- 
ERY IN 1875. 


O much has been done of late years in the way of thorough 
scientific explorations and geodetical surveys, the investi- 
gations are pursued with such constancy and continuity, the 
discoveries are so manifold and so linked together year after 
year, that, from their very mass and completeness, geographical 
labors are likely to pass unnoticed and unvalued. Not many 
strange and wonderful discoveries can be looked for longer to 
startle the world. Only the icy ramparts of the Pole, and the 
arid expanse of the Great Desert, are destined long to provoke 
the curiosity and baffle the enterprise of travelers, and, perhaps, 
the mysterious regions which they inclose will ever remain 
inaccessible. The other unvisited portions of the globe—the 
innermost parts of Asia and Africa, New Guinea, and the 
other wild Oceanic islands—offer a less difficult and more 
promising field for exploration. The reports of late explorers 
in these regions afford unexpected revelations of their produc- 
tivity and commercial promise. Although there are few 
habitable regions of any extent on the globe of which we do 
not possess some geographical knowledge, yet the work of the 
geographical explorer is really very far from its accomplishment, 
and at no period has this department of research been pursued 
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more diligently than at present; but the results remain buried 
in voluminous reports and expensive publications until the 
facts are culled out by scientists, each for his special branch, 
and digested in classificatory and theoretical treatises of natu- 
ral history and physics. 

, The interior of Africa has occupied the attention of explorers 
as eminently this past year as heretofore. The results of Stan- 
ley’s last.expedition, which have been made known through his 
letters published in the New York Herald, in October, go far to 
clear up the question of the rise of the Nile; they establish, by 
the strongest inductive evidence, the position asserted by Cap- 


tain Speke, in 1858, that the Victoria Nyanza is the chief 


source of the Nile. Lieut. Cameron, who was sent out in 1873 
by the Royal Geographical Society, to bear aid to Livingstone, 
has distinguished himself and made a valuable contribution to 
geography by exploring the Lualaba, which is the outlet of 
Lake Tanganyika. Convinced that this stream was identical 
with the Congo, he determined to follow its course downward. 
He pursued this arduous enterprise with a rare courage and 
determination, for he was broken in health and almost destitute 
of means, and, tracing the course of the river for a great dis- 
tance, until absolutely obliged to deviate, he has confirmed his 
opinion by the strongest evidence, and, in crossing the conti- 
nent over a before untraversed tract of 1,200 miles extent, he 
has brought us information of an exceedingly interesting and 
fruitful region. We reserve, for another chapter, the account 
of the explorations of Stanley and Cameron. 

Of all the discoveries of the year, the one which may be ex- 
pected to yield the largest practical results was that made by 
Prof. Nordenskiold, a well-known Swedish savant and explorer, 
of aclear sea-passage from the northern ports of Russia through 
the Sea of Kara, by way of the North Cape, to the mouths of 
the Rivers Yenisei and Obi, in Western Siberia. Navigators 
have sought such a passage for ages, and it will, doubtless, 
prove to be a commercial route of the first importance. The 
wide tracts of Central and Northern Siberia are very fertile, 
and are capable of furnishing a good part of Europe with grain ; 
the country is also rich in mines and yields abundance of pel- 
try and other polar products. The extent of this territory may 
be conceived when the computation of Prof. Baers is borne in 
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mind, who states that the Obi, the Yenisei, and the Irtinsk, 
drain a larger region than the Don, Dneiper, Dniester, Nile, Po, 
Ebro, Rhone, and all the other rivers which empty into the 
Black Sea, the Mediterranean, and the Sea of Marmora. All 
this wealth is now rendered easily accessible to European trade. 
Prof. Nordenskiold departed from Tromsoé on the 8th of June, 
and, crossing the Kara Sea, hitherto supposed impassable on 
account of the ice, reached the mouth of the River Yenisei on 
the 18th of August. He was accompanied by Drs. Stursberg 
and Landstrém. They proceeded up the river to Yeniseisk, 
passing by luxuriant meadows and splendid timber-lands. The 
valley, with its rich black soil, not inferior to the finest districts 
of Sweden, is now almost uninhabited. Snow was seen but 
once in the voyage up the river. From Yeniseisk Nordenskiold 
and the two doctors returned to Europe by the great overland 
route through Siberia, arriving at Ekaterinburg October 
30th. 

Of Arctic discovery proper, there is nothing new to be 
related. The English explorers on the Alert and Discovery, 
are now imprisoned in the dangerous Circle. Before the year 
is out we may expect from this expedition a large accession to 
our knowledge of the mysterious Polar regions. These vessels 
were fitted out by the British Government at the instance of 
the Geographical Society. They commenced their voyage 
under the most favorable auspices. Taking in coal and pro- 
visions at Disco, they steamed through Melville Bay, which, 
though usually almost impassable, was, this year, but thinly 
frozen over, reaching Carey Islands on the 26th of July. Estab- 
lishing a depédt of stores on the islands, they sailed forth for 
Smith’s Sound the following day. The records which they 
deposited in their cairn on Carey Islands were found by Capt. 
Allen Young, who was cruising in search of vestiges of the 
Franklin Expedition. Capt. Young confirms the favorable 
prognostics of Capt. Naresand Commander Markham, the chief 
officers of the two ships, who reported that they looked to reach 
latitude 85° before putting up for the winter. This expedition 
is the most perfectly equipped and abundantly provisioned, 
the most wisely planned and intelligently instructed by the ex- 
periences of its predecessors, of any which has yet attempted to 
solve the problem of the open Polar Sea. The last American 
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Expedition has disclosed the most promising route towards the 
Pole; the English commanders are experienced Arctic voya- 


gers; and there is every reason for awaiting richer results from - 


this expedition than have ever yet been attained in Arctic ex- 
ploration. 

The hydrographical researches of the English ship Challenger 
were continued this last season, and are not yet ended. Very 
interesting information concerning the character of the seas of 
the Asian Archipelago was acquired in an extended series of 
soundings and thermometrical observations taken in the Sooloo, 
Celebes, Banda, and China Seas. From these investigations it 
is shown that the seas, which are partially inclosed by the In- 
dian Archipelago, are separate basins cut off from the Pacific by 
ridges connecting the islands which surround them, these ridges 
rising to within a few hundred fathoms of the surface. This 
conclusion was reached by observing that the temperature in 
the seas did not gradually lower with the depth of the sound- 
ings down to the bottom, as is the case in the main ocean, but 
at a certain depth in each sea, it reached its lowest grade, and, 
below that, remained constant. Very deep soundings were 
found in all the seas, over 2,000 fathoms. In the Sooloo Sea 
the lowest temperature, 50.5° Fahr., was reached at the depth 
of 400 fathoms. In the Celebes Sea the minimum temperature, 
38.50°, was found at from 700 to 800 fathoms depth. The Ban- 
da Sea showed a stationary temperature of 37.5° below 900 
fathoms. The results of the observations in the Sea of China 
were variable, but, from a general comparison, it would appear 
that the ridge which separates this basin from the Pacific lies 
at from 700 to 1,000 fathoms below the surface. The Challenger 
started out from Hong-Kong on the 6th of January, under com- 
mand of Capt. Frank Thomson, who succeeded Capt. Nares 
when the latter was transferred to the command of the Arctic 


Expedition. In passing the island of Camiguin they made ther- © 


mometrical observations to ascertain whether the temperature 
of the surrounding waters was affected by the active volcano 
which has driven away almost the entire population of the island, 
and has attained the height of about 2,000 feet in four years. 
They found that this cause had worked no alteration in the 
temperature of the sea. The general course of the Challenger 
was, after the cruise in the Australasian waters, to Yokohama, 
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thence to Honolulu, and thence to Valparaiso, which latter 
port they attained on the 13th of November. The deepest 
sounding taken, and the deepest ever made except one from 
the American man-of-war 7ustarora, was in lat. 10° 24’ N., long. 
143° 16’ E., off the shores of Japan ; they sounded twice to pre- 
vent a mistake; the first time in 4,575 fathoms, and the second 
in 4,475 fathoms. Deep water of from 2,300 to 2,500 fathoms was 
found to within a short distance from the shore of Japan. 
Calling in at the Admiralty Islands, the Challenger party were 
able to acquaint themselves with the habits of the interesting 
race which dwells on those islands. Of a dark-brown hue, but 
having nothing of the negro type, the men are vigorous and | 
well-made; the women were much inferior, and disfigure them- 
selves by the use of the betel-nut. They tattoo their bodies, 
and burn round marks into their flesh. They navigate in large 
canoes capable of holding ten to sixteen. They use no bows 
and arrows, but are armed with light darts, six or seven feet in 
length, which they impel with great force and accurate aim, 
grasping them close to the head in casting. No graves were 
visible; and, when asked in pantomime what they did with 
their dead, they seemed to indicate by their motions that they 
observed the revolting practice of cooking and devouring the 
bodies of the deceased. 

The German naval vessel, the Gazelle, has been engaged on 
a mission similar in its purposes to that of the Challenger. 
After conveying the scholars sent out to observe the transit of 
Venus from Kerguelen Island in the summer of 1874, this ves- 
sel was commissioned by the German Government to sail on a 
cruise of discovery from the Isle of Mauritius through the In- 
dian Ocean to the coast of Australia, and then to extend their 
explorations in the seas and islands of Australasia. They made 
hydrographical observations between Mauritius and Australia 
which led them to the following weighty inductions concern- 
ing oceanic circulation: (1.) The marine currents are caused by 
the differences in the specific gravity of the water in different 
regions of the ocean; to the extent that a very slight variation 
in specific gravity will produce a mighty current. (2.) The 
power of the currents is greatly modified by the difference be- 
tween the amount of salt contained in the water in the upper and 
the tropical latitudes, which counteracts the variations of tem- 
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perature; and if it were not for this the oceanic currents would 
be so violent as to prevent all navigation. (3.) There exists a 
certain zone in the ocean, where the differences in the saline 
contents of the water and the differences in the temperature 
off-set each other, producing such an equilibrium that waters 
of varying saltness and varying temperature can be fourrd 
standing next each other; this zone they found in the Indian 
Ocean between the parallels 40° and 45° S.; it may be found in 
a higher or lower latitude in other parts of the ocean, or it may 
be interrupted in places, but it exists and may be determined 
in all seas. The scientific staff conducted an interesting inves- 
tigation of the distinguishing marks of plant-life on the conti- 
nent of Asia and in the Indian Archipelago. They also had an 
opportunity to observe the customs of the natives of New 
Guinea and the islands of New Britain, New Hanover, and 
New Ireland. 

Neither the Macleay expedition, sent out by the Australian 
Colony from Sidney, nor the expedition fitted out by the 
London Missionary Society, under charge of the Rev. S. Mac- 
farlane, for the exploration of the interior of New Guinea, met 
with the least measure of success, although the Macleay party 
had some interesting intercourse with the black Papuan natives 
at the mouth of the Katow River. They are muscular and 
well-built, with hooked noses and straight foreheads; they go 
naked, wearing head-ornaments of feathers and necklaces of 
shells. They slit the lobes of their ears into curious forms, 
and thread bright-colored wool and fibers through the rim. 
Their houses, holding fifty people each, are open at either end, 
with the sleeping berths ranged along the sides. Cutting off 
their crisp ringlets, they make wigs for their own use. The 
women are ugly, and are put to all the hard labor. The only 
weapon of these savages is the bamboo bow, with arrows four 
feet long. They are great navigators. They eat the flesh of 
hogs, which abound both in the wild and tame state. They 
have banana and taro plantations on the driest spots, and culti- 
vate also yams, sago, and the bread-fruit. With the light- 
colored Malayan inhabitants of New Guinea the courageous 
Italian scientist D’Albertis, who has posted himself upon Yule 
Island in the Gulf of Papua, has long held intercourse. These 
people are of medium stature, and dexterous and agile. They 
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are timid, greedy, and thievish. They gird their loins tightly 
with a narrow cloth, and wear their hair long. The use of the 
betel-nut is common. The women, the younger ones being 
good-looking, wear bright waist-clouts and tattoo their bodies. 
They seem to have much influence, and do not appear bashful 
before strangers. These people build their villages on the slope 
of a hill, and preserve cleanliness in their houses. Each village 
has one building set apart for the entertainment of strangers. 
Their mutual relations are amicable in a high degree. They 
cultivate cookery and the manufactures of pottery, cloth, and 
nets. { 

A Russian expedition to Hissar, in the upper valley of the Oxus, 
has returned valuable information regarding the geographical 
configuration of that region. The Surkhdn, a river whose very 
existence has been questioned, they found to be one of the 
most important tributaries of the Oxus, it being the 
westernmost affluent of the Ami-Darya. The fruits of the 
expedition will be given in the form of an accurate map of all 
the country lying between the Zerafshan and the Oxus, based 
on fourteen astronomical positions and numerous route-sur- 
veys. 

The English explorers in Palestine have identified thirty 
or forty additional Biblical localities, and surveyed a broad 
district. The American exploring expedition, which set out 
this last year, has been much delayed by the sickness of several 
members. 

In our own country the Coast Survey has been engaged 
upon the coast of Central America and the West Indies. The 
interoceanic survey has, after five seasons of labor, been com- 
pleted. The Territorial surveys have been industriously pros- 
ecuted, and the triangulation of our entire country is now 
almost complete. No important new discoveries have been 
yielded by this year's explorations; but some additional light 
has been shed on the habits of the remarkable semi-civilized 
Moqui people who once dwelt in the strange structures, half 
fortresses, half houses, found in the sides of dizzy cafions. The 
architecture shows various degrees of skillfulness. The houses 
extend almost uninterruptedly for twenty-five miles in some of 
the cafions, and there is hardly an available spot in the cliffs 
which is not occupied. Many of the dwellings which have 
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newly been discovered, are of more workmanlike masonry and 
better preserved than anything before found. 

Our next chapter will present a record of African explorations 
in 1875. 





ILLUSTRATIONS WITH GLOBES. 
DR. M. MACVICAR’S LESSONS ON GLOBES. 


HE difficulties which teachers experience, in illustrating - 

mathematical geography and elementary problems in 

astronomy with the ordinary horizon globes, arise chiefly from 
three causes : 

First.—The fact that the horizon is stationary and the globe 
adjustable to it. This necessitates, in illustrating a wide range 
of problems, a constant change in the position of the poles 
and the direction of the axis, contrary to fact ; hence, the pupil 
is perplexed and bewildered. 

Second.—The fact that all the attachments, such as the hori- 
zon, brass meridian, etc., are fixtures, and cannot be removed. 
As a consequence, in every illustration the globe is incumbered 
with parts that are not in use. Hence, the pupil’s attention is 
diverted from the very points sought to be illustrated. 

Third.—The fact that no proper attachments are given to 
illustrate many of the most important problems relating to 
day and night, twilight, rising and setting of the sun, the ap- 
parent daily motion of the sun across the horizon, etc., for 
different latitudes at different seasons of the year. 

The device pfesented in the following illustrations, combin- 
ing a globe and tellurian, is designed to remedy these defects. 
The globe is mounted in such a manner that it can be seen by 
the pupils from any part of a largeroom. The attachments are 
so constructed that in every illustration the globe represents 
the real position of the earth. They can also be readily re- 
moved, hence nothing need ever be used on the globe that is 
not necessary to illustrate the problem in hand. This enables 
the teacher to adapt his illustrations to the capacity and pecu- 
liar circumstances of his pupils. Complex problems can be 
presented in steps, and thus the naked truth be exhibited, so 
that the most difficult points can be readily comprehended. 
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The first cut presents the globe arranged asa Tellurian, with 
the attachments necessary to illustrate the motion of the earth 
in its orbit; the change of seasons; the relative length of 
day and night; the apparent path of the sun and the part of 
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the earth to which he is vertical for any day in the year; the 
change in the length of twilight for different seasons and dif- 
ferent latitudes, and all problems similar to these. 
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C represents the dvass meridian of ordinary globes. It con- 
sists of a brass circle which revolves on an axis perpendicular 
to the plane of the ecliptic, and which can also be made station- 
ary at any desired point by the screw G. 

K represents the circle of illumination. It consists of a 
thin brass ring attached at right angles to the circle C, at the 
pole of the ecliptic, and hence, revolves on the same axis as 
the circle C. 

I represents the circle of twilight. It consists of a thin 
brass ring attached parallel to the circle of illumination, 18 
degrees from it. 

D represents the Sum. It consists of a small ball attached 
by the screw S to the circle C, 90 degrees from the pole of the 
ecliptic. It is also attached to the rod, R; hence, when the 
globe, A, revolves round the ball, D, the circle C revolves on the 
axis of the ecliptic, and the screw S describes the plane of the 
ecliptic. 

E is a thin circle parallel to the plane ofthe ecliptic. It rep- 
resents the ecliptic, and has marked on its face the signs of the 
zodiac, and the days and months of the year. 

H represents a pointer, which indicates on the circle E the 
day of the month, and the degree and sign of the zodiac, cur- 
responding with any given position of the earth. 

P is an arm which revolves round the center on which the 
sun D stands. Under it, there is wheel-work which keeps the 
axis of the globe, A, parallel to itself as it revolves round the 
sun, D. 

The method of using each of these parts, and the wide 
range of problems that can be illustrated by them, in a clear 
and simple manner, will be apparent from the following ex- 
amples : 


PROBLEM I. To show what is meant by the axis of the 


earth remaining parallel to ttself asthe earth revolves round 
the sun. 


Remove the circles of illumination and twilight, and the 
globe, leaving only the circle C and the axis. Revolve the 
arm, P, and let the pupils observe the direction of the axis with 
reference to the circle C and sun, D, at every point in its motion 
round D. The fact that the axis has always the same direction 
will at once be apparent. 
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PROB. II. To show that the sun is vertical twice each year to 
every point of the earth between the tropics. 


Remove the circles of illumination and twilight. Place the 
pointer, H, opposite toJune 21, on the ecliptic E, and proceed as 
follows: 1. Move thearm, P, until the pointer comes to De- 
cember 21. The pupils will observe, that as the earth passes from 
the one point in its orbit to the other, the sun is in succession 
vertical to every point on its surface, between the tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn. 2. Continue tomove the arm, P, until 
the pointer comes back to June 21... The pupils will now ob- 
serve that the sun is again vertical in succession to every point 
between the tropics, and hence, that he is vertical to every point 
between the tropics twice each year. 


PROB.III. To illustrate the change of the seasons. 


Arrange the globe as in problem II., and proceed in the same 
manner, asking the pupils, as you revolve the earth around the 
sun, to observe the following: 1. That on the 21st of June, 
when the sun is vertical to the tropic of Cancer, his rays fall 
more nearly perpendicular on all parts of the northern, tem- 
perate and frigid zones, and more obliquely on all parts of the 
southern, temperate and frigid zones, than at any other season 
of the year; hence, the summer in the northern hemisphere and 
winter in the southern hemisphere. 2. That on the 23d of 
September, when the sun is vertical to the equator, his rays 
fall at the same angle on the corresponding latitudes in the 
northern and southern hemispheres. But because the point to 
which the sun is vertical is moving south, in the northern hemis- 
phere we have autumn and in the southern they have spring. 
3. That on the 22d of December, when the sun is vertical to the 
tropic of Capricorn, they have summer in the southern hemis- 
phere, and we have winter in the northern. 4. That on the 
21st of March, when the sun is again vertical to the equator, 
and the point to which he is vertical is moving north, we 
have spring in the northern hemisphere, and they have autumn 
in the southern. 5. When the facts in Problems I., II, and 
III. have been carefully observed, let the pupil be required to 
explain how the inclination of the earth’s axis to the ecliptic, 
and its revolution around the sun, cause the change of the 
seasons. 
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PROB. IV. To show that at the poles there are six months’ 
light and six months’ darkness each year. 


Use the globe with the attachments given in Cut No. 1. 
Place the pointer opposite the 21st of March. Let the pupils 
observe that the circle of illumination, K, passes through the 
poles. Move the globeslowly in its orbit, and the pupils will 
observe that from the 21st of March to the 23d of September 
the north pole is in the light, and the south pole in the dark- 
ness, and that from the 23d of September to the 21st of March 
the north pole is in the darkness and the south pole in the 
light. Hence, six months’ light and six months’ darkness, alter- 
nately, at the poles. 


PROB. V. To show that when the sun is vertical to the equa- 
tor the days and nights are equal in all latitudes. 

Use the circle of illumination. Place the pointer opposite 
the 23d of September or the 21st of March, and let the pupil 
observe that the circle of illumination divides all the parallels of 
latitude into two equal parts, and is also a universal meridian. 
By revolving the globe on its axis, he will also-observe that all 
places on the same meridian will pass into the light and into 
the darkness at the same instant of time, and will be the same 
length of time in the light as in the darkness, and hence, the 
days and nights are equal in all latitudes. 


PROB. VI. To show that the days and nights are equal on- 
the equator throughout the year. 


Revolve the globe around the sun, and let the pupil observe 
that in all positions of the earth, the circle of illumination di- 
vides the equator into two equal parts. Hence, the days and 
nights must be equal. 


PROB. VII. To show that the days and nights are unequal 
in all latitudes, except on the equator, when the sun is vertical 
to any point north or south of the equator. 


Revolve the globe around the sun, and let the pupil observe 
the following: 1. That when the sun is north or south of the 
equator, the circle of illumination divides the parallels of lati- 
tude into two unequal parts, and, hence, unequal days and 
nights in all latitudes but the equator. 2. That the higher the 
latitude the more unequal the two parts into which the circle 
of illumination divides the parallels; hence, the more unequal 
the days and nights. 3. That the greatest inequality in the 
two parts into which the circle of illumination divides the 
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parallels, occurs on the 21st of\ June and the 22d of December. 
Hence, we have the longest day and shortest night on the 21st 
of June, and the shortest day and longest night on the 22d of 
December; in the southern hemisphere they have just the reverse. 

PROB. VIII. To show the change in the length of the twilight 
at different seasons and for different latitudes, 

Use the circles of illumination and twilight, and proceed as 
follows: 1. Place the pointer opposite September 23, and let 
the pupil observe that the circle of illumination cuts the par- 
allels at right angles, and hence, that every point on the sur- 
face of the globe will move in the shortest line between the 
circle of illumination and twilight; and, hence, in the shortest 
time, thus producing the shortest twilight. The same results 
may be shown by placing the pointer opposite March 21 ; hence, 
the short twilight occurs twice in the year. 2. Place the pointer 
opposite June 21, and let the pupil observe that the circle 
of illumination cuts the parallels obliquely, consequently a 
point on the earth’s surface will take longer to move from the 

‘circle of illumination to the circle of twilight, than on Sep- 
tember 23 or March 21; hence, a longer twilight. 3. Place, 
now, the pointer opposite December 22, and let the pupil 
observe that while the circle of illumination’ cuts the parallels 
as obliquely as on June 21, the circle of twilight, on account 
of passing between the pole and circle of illumination, does 
not cut them as obliquely. Consequently, a point on the 
earth’s surface will not take as long to move from the circle of 
illumination tothe circle of twilight as on June 21, and, hence, 
a shorter twilight. 4. Place the pointer again opposite June 
21, and let the pupil observe that at this season of the year, in 
the southern hemisphere, the circle of twilight passes between 
the pole and circle of illumination. Hence, the twilight on the 
21st of June, in the southern hemisphere, isthe same length 
as on the 22d of December in the northern hemisphere. 

From these four illustrations, the pupil will readily understand 
that the shortest twilight occurs all over the earth September 23 
and March 21; that the longest twilight occurs in the northern 
hemisphere June 21, and in the southern hemisphere Decem- 
ber 22, and that when the longest twilight occurs in either 
hemisphere, a mean twilight occurs in the other. 

5. To show the effect of difference in latitude on the length 
of the twilight, place the pointer opposite June 21. Let the 
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pupil observe that the more remote a parallel of latitude is from 
the equator, the more obliquely it is cut by the circles of illu- 
mination and twilight, and, consequently, the longer the time 
a place will take in passing from the circle of illumination to 
the circle of twilight ; hence, the longer the twilight. 


PROB. IX. To show the apparent annual motion of the sun 
around the earth. 


To illustrate this proposition, let the globe be changed to 
the centre, and the ball, D, tothe extremity of the arm, P, thus: 








Cut No. 2. 
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Revolve the arm, P, and the ball, D, will describe the apparent 
annual path of the sun, and the screw S will describe the plane 
of the ecliptic, and indicate the point of the earth to which the 
sun is vertical throughout the year. 








G 





Cut No. 3. 


Each of the preceding problems, except, the first, and indeed 
all other problems that can be illustrated by the attachments 
given in Cut No. 1, may be presented quite as well with the 
arrangement given in Cut No. 2, using the apparent motion of 
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the sun in place of the real motion of the earth. Hence, the 
globe mounted, as shown in Cut No. 3, is, in many respects, 
more convenient, and can be used to better advantage in class- 
room illustrations than where the atm P is attached as in Cuts 
Nos. I and 2. 

It will be observed in Cut No.3, that the ball D, which rep- 
resents the sun, is carried round the globe A by the meridian 
E, which revolves on an axis perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic. Hence, the screw S describes the plane of the ecliptic, 
and the ball B the apparent path of the sun. 


(Zo be continued with additional cuts.) 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE MEMORY. 
II. 


HAT admirable essayist, Hamerton, in his letter to a 

friend who complained of a ‘f miserable memory,” says: 
“ So far from writing a letter of condolence on the subject, I 
feel disposed rather to indite a letter of congratulation. It is 
possible that you may be blessed with a selecting memory, 
which is not only useful for what it retains, but for what it re- 
jects.” Yetcharming and thoughtful as the letter is, one is 
struck with the fact that in it memory is not removed from the 
important niche it occupies among the faculties. It is one 
kind of memory rather than another that he prefers, but it is 
memory still: for Mr. Hamerton would scarcely attempt to 
persuade his friend that he who forgets what he reads or hears, 
for the moment, is as fortunate as the man who retains it 
sharply and clearly. Of what benefit are our hearing and read- 
ing if the mind isto become soon after a mere “ tabula vasa,” 
a daguerreotype-plate from which the picture has vanished? 
For this reason we have never been able to admire the causti- 
city of the judge who “put down” the young lawyer by tell- 
ing him: “ Young man, I have forgotten more law than you 
ever read.” In what sense was the judge more learned than 
others, if he had so far forgotten his law that it would no lon- 
ger come when called? Knowledge on any subject can only 
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be properly called such, when it is available. It can matter 
very little to us that our debtor owns a silver mine, if a thou- 
sand or more feet of the hardest rock must be pierced before it 
can be made available. What every man needs from the store- 
house of his memory, is a ready currency; it may be with some 
only copper, with others, silver, with a few, mayhap, gold, but 
it must come in some shape or another on demand. We may 
sympathize with our friend when he says, “ I knew that once, 
but I cannot now recall it,” but it does not alter the fact that 
for the moment, on that point, his mind is of no service to 
ours. 
Nor is the same comfort to be drawn from the example of 
, great men as is frequently done in the matter of poor hand- 
writing. Great men are, very commonly, poor penmen, ergo, 
wretched penmen who are not great are in good company. 
On the contrary, strong minds are generally blessed with pow- 
erful memory in one direction or another, often in all. 
The question, however, that interests parents and teachers, 
is: ‘‘ How can a weak memory be trained up to the grade of a 
reasonably strong one, and how much of this can be done in 
the school-room ?” For, if the child is to be left to nature be- 
cause nothing can be done, there is an end of all controversy. 
In every well-graded course of instruction, one of the dominant 
ideas must be the development in the pupil of an exact and atten- 
tive memory. All school studies properly tend to this. Those 
which are usually called memory-studies, are mis-named. Why 
should geography, for example, be so termed, or history, or ety- 
mology? If geography be properly taught, attention, com- 
parison, imagination, reason, are powerfully brought into play. 
The situation of places, boundaries of states and countries, 
descriptive matter, population, must of course be committed to 
memory, but what a meager skeleton of the work that is, if it 
be all that is required at the hand of the pupil. , Attention is 
trained by drawing an outline of the country, and inserting its 
mountains, rivers, and cities. Comparison is strengthened by 
observing the relative position, size, and population of differ- 
ent territories. Imagination is stimulated by thinking of the 
industries of communities, the wonders of great cities, of 
strange countries. Reason is brought into play by combining 
facts in physical geography, the comparative outline of the 
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coasts, the projection of peninsulas, the influence of currents, 
the movements of winds, the changes in climate and their 
causes. In like manner, history expands under the hand of a 
trained instructor. 

But, arithmetic is not a memory study! Why not? Simply 
because in it lessons are not given to be memorized at home. 
And yet, in arithmetic how much, pray, can be accomplished 
without it? The process, drilled with apparent faithfulness, is 
often found forgotten on the morrow, and we return to our 
work to repeat and repeat for the twentieth time, perhaps, the 
explanation, the illustration, the principle, until we are reason- 
ably satisfied that it will remain. It is true, arithmetic does 
not deal with language as does geography, history, or even as- 
tronomy, but it is none the less dependent on exact memory 
for processes and methods. It is, moreover, limited to one 


particular kind of training, but touches that with exceeding 
force. 7 


There is no way by which the school can so effectually train’ 


an exact and attentive memory of language—and that is the 
peculiar point in which for the moment we are interested—bet- 
ter than by tasks. It is idle to talk of everything being made 
“ perfectly lovely ” for pupils in their school work. The school 
means work for scholar as well as teacher. We may kinder- 
garten—if it be allowed to coin a verb—the first years of infancy, 
making the training as tender, considerate, and graceful as we 
please, but the time for tasks comes at last. The schoolmaster 
follows hard but relentlessly on the kindergartener. 

The use of poetry in the training of the memory having been 
touched upon in a preceding article, there is scarcely space to 
reopen that point in this paper, even were it desirable to do so; 
but before entering on the training of the memory in connec- 
tion with text-books, still a few words on the memorizing of 
poetry may be pardoned. The advantage of poetry as an ex- 
ercise, isin the arrangement. The beginning of the line, the 
rhyme, the rhythm, help the learner, and assist his memory. 
In the best poetry, besides, it seldom happens that one impor- 
tant word can be substituted for another. Exactness of mem- 
ory becomes the law, because it is an absolute necessity in the 
reproduction. Now as poetry is more pleasing to very young 
children, and more easily committed to memory, lessons in this 
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ought to precede the learning of prose extracts. These are 
only fit for boys and girls of twelve years and upwards, and are 
even then to be very sparingly used. A child accustomed, from 
an early age, to memorize carefully selected extracts, which 
are of an interesting and spirited character, and which have 
been fixed on its mind by repetition, will lay the foundation not 
only of a fund of cheerful images, but also of a vocabulary of 
the very choicest words of the language. For some one, in at- 
tempting to define poetry in its form, has said that it gives us 
the fittest words in the fittest places. And if this be true, we 
can afford to differ from Thomas Carlyle who growls out his 
dislike to poetry in these degenerate days, when he urges a man 
to write what he has to say in prose, and not to jingle it in 
verse ; the world will go on reading, learning, and repeating 
poetry despite such adjurations, as long as grass grows or 
water runs. 

Yet one cannot be always learning poetry in the school-room 
any more than eating the very finest of the fruit at all stages of 
a meal. This brings us to some inquiries about the text- 
book and its uses in connection with memory. The modern 
iconoclasts in education would have no text-books in our lower 
schools; everything in the good time approaching is to be taught 
by the full-minded teacher of the future without the book. 
Possibly, also, knowledge is to be gained by absorption in the 
school-room, in the millenium of a school without outside work. 
If this seem like an exaggeration one has only to run over the 
educational columns of some of our leading papers, and of 
occasional magazines, to be satisfied of its truth, and there are 
numerous sporadic cases of teachers, otherwise known as “ dis- 
tinguished educators’ who are equally pronounced in such 
opinions. 

It may assist us somewhat in giving an answer to these radical 
reformers, if we inquire what is the character of a good text- 
book for schools. In grammar, geography, algebra, arithme- 
tic, natural philosophy, and other branches, a text-book ought 
to comprise a definition of the terms used—a distinct division 
of the subject, a statement of principles, or rules—with:a 
sufficient number of examples illustrative of the same; all 
these are systematized. Moreover, all these arrangements, 
definitions, and principles, ought to be carefully enunciated 
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in language most clear, most exact, and most comprehensive. 

So true and necessary is this, that text-books rise in value in 

the ratio that they adhere to these plain requirements. And 

so important do these appear to the makers of text-books in 

general, that large portions of the books are written and re- 

written many times, first tried in this language and again in 

that ; are submitted again and again to the critical judgment of 
sagacious competent friends; are not seldom laid aside fora 
considerable time to be taken up and looked at closely in a 
clearer state of mind; are compared with kindred works of vari- 
ous authors, are analyzed, scanned, weighed word by word, 
phrase by phrase, clause by clause, and sentence by sentence. 
Perfection—absolute perfection—is allowed to very few human 
works here below, and in language, perhaps, least of all, can 
it be found; but these definitions, after such a course of treat- 
ment as has been stated, come as near perfection as such things 
are perhaps susceptible of. Scant justice has been done to the 
carefulness, the patience, the conscientiousness of compilers of 
simple text-books. 

Why then should not the language of such authors be com- 
mitted tomemory? It is precise, it is pure, it gives the needed 
information, and the learning of it compels an attention to the 
subject, which, with young pupils, at least, can be gained in no 
other way. No language uttered by any teacher extempore, 
can steadily equal it in the qualities just mentioned and if it 
did, how is the pupil to catch it. He must refer to it again 
and again if he is to commit it to memory, and he can only ac- 
complish this through the printed page. 

The untold and incalculable mischief don¢ to the memories 
of our children by the loose methods of lesson learning is a 
very painful subject of contemplation. It is because of the pre- 
valence of mistaken views on this most important point, that 
we have such miserable work in the preparation of lessons; for 
if the child finds that his half-formed notions transmitted 
threugh his confused and stammering language satisfy the 
teacher, he will exactly meet the demand. ~ His own language! 
What amount of language has an average child of ten or even 
twelve years? How much power of expression? He gradually 
obtains it by reading and conversation, but he will do the work 
immensely faster and more thoroughly if in addition to these 
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he commits the printed page to memory. And this ought to 
be thoroughly begun in school. 
Such work is not done when the text-book is misused,—for it 
is a misuse of the text-book to give page after page of any book 
to be learned and recited mechanically. If a teacher thor- 
oughly knows the subject to be taught it becomes at once a 
pleasure, as it is a duty, to select with judgment such por- 
tions of the text-book as are to be learned word for word with- 
out deviation, such other parts as are to be studied and recited 
in the pupil’s own words, and, perhaps, such others that are to 
be read with the teacher in the recitation room. It is the want 
of this painstaking on the part of the teacher of which parents 
most justly complain. It is for the want of this that it becomes 
well-nigh impossible to secure a well-memorized lesson, and it 
is chiefly on thisaccount that the perplexed and inexperienced 
teacher is led to abandon any reliance on home work, and at- 
tempts to cram through the school-room that which the text- 
book was meant to furnish. Next to a modest but firm and 
thoughtful reliance on one’s own powers, stands the aid and 
comfort of a good text-book. But it must be used wisely. 
When the principles or statements it makes are of the first 
importance, they must be committed to memory and sternly 
demanded of every child; and the teacher must determine what 
these are. Nothing is more important in teaching than a knowl- 
edge of its perspective; that which is more important must oc- 
cupy the foreground, the less important holds a subordinate 
place. And, in conclusion, in training the powers of the mem- 
ory, as well as in all other parts of teaching, no other principle 
is more important, not one gives more remarkable results, than 
that conveyed in the single word with which we close this 
article: repetition. DaviD B. ScoTT. 








EARLY powers of observation must have been given to D. A. 

Spalding, who, in a paper read before the British Association, 

. made the following remarkable statement: ‘When not a day 
and a half old, I observed a young turkey, which I had adopted 

while yet in the shell, pointing its beak slowly and deliberately 

at flies and other small insects, without actually pecking at 
them.” 
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HINTS ON TEACHING HISTORY. 


HERE are two methods of teaching history, differing 
greatly but perhaps equally useful. According to the 
first method the pupils receive a lesson viva voce from the 
teacher on the events of some particular time or era, and they 
are then required to read, at home, the account of the same as 
given in their text-books, and, at the next recitation, they are 
questioned closely on the subject. This is perhaps the method 
best adapted for junior pupils. According to the second 
method the pupils read the history at school, as a reading les- 
son, being examined by the teacher prior to its commence- 
ment in order to ascertain what they know of the subject and 
to excite a greater interest therein. During the progress of 
the lesson the teacher should occasionally question them as re- 
gards the position of the localities mentioned, and also as re- 
gards matters alluded to which he has reason to believe they do 
not thoroughly understand. After the lesson has been read, 
the whole subject (or the sum and substance of it) should be re- 
capitulated in a series of answers to searching, well-connected 
systematic questions, judiciously proposed by the teacher. 
During the progress of the lesson or at its close the teacher 
may likewise furnish any additional information connected 
with the events mentioned and relate any incidents associated 
with the localities alluded to. Then, with a view of impressing 
the principal facts of the lesson on their mind, he may require 
each pupil to give a skeleton of the same; or he may desire 
each in turn to mention some one idea in its order of sequence, 
some one step in the argument, so that when put together they 
may exhibit a chaste and logical outline of the subject under 
consideration. Then he may allow the pupils to question each 
other, and change places according to their merit or respective 
abilities—the last person in the class giving the first question. 
Finally he may require them to prepare a written abstract of the 
lesson, same to be presented for inspection next day or at some 
other specific time. 
In teaching history it is not necessary that the pupil should 
be taken through the minutiz of the subject from the creation 
until the present day, or that he should be compelled xolens 
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volens to pore over the fragmentary records of lost races, much 
less the gigantic volumes which relate the story of modern na- 
tions. It is not necessary that children should become histori- 
cal encyclopedias, but it is essential that they should acquire 
the art of studying aright, and that whatsoever is taught them 
should be taught livingly, philosophically, profoundly. In- 
stead of fatiguing their attention by compelling them to ac- 
quire, by rote, long lists of dry facts relative to States and 
races, let them be led to study—‘ read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest ’—the history of one individual nation. As 
they proceed let the teacher show them how to apply the prin- 
ciples of historical evidence to the statements contained therein; 
let them be led to trace the causes and effects of events, and be 
directed to penetrate into the motives of action, so that they 
may observe the workings of human nature in what has been 
done and suffered from age to age; let them endeavor to de- 
tect the ruling spirit of each successive century ; let them sym- 
pathize with what is noble, and abhor what is unworthy; let 
them master the great truths wrapt up in mythological mys- 
teries as well as the “ dry details of fact,” and learn to judge 
impartially of deeds and character, whilst recognizing a moral 
Providence, a retributive justice, amidst all mutations and 
corruptions. Let the pupil learn to read a simple history 
thus, and, in future, he can read all histories; and trace all 
events to their origin; whilst forming a judicious conclusion as 
to their ultimate effects. The exercise thus afforded has en- 
abled him to study aright. As he grows in years he may ex- 
tend his researches until he has studied the whole course of 
human history. He will be better educated by studying one 
book in the manner indicated, than if he had read all the his- 
tories in the world in the usual cursory style. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that different minds are 
endowed with different capacities. A pupil cannot be driven, or 
perhaps induced, to love or acquire any branch of knowledge, 
or any professional calling for which he .has no taste. These 
truths are even more important to the parent or guardian than 
tothe teacher. Parents and teachers should make careful in- 
vestigations with reference to the natural abilities, inherent 
tastes, and peculiar dispositions of children before prescribing a 
course of study, or recommending a profession. Otherwise, 
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young people may be led to waste their time, over-rate their 
capacity, and mistake their calling. As a necessary result, they 
will never excel in their uncongenial career. Many a noble 
heart has been embittered all its life long, in consequence of its 
possessor adopting a career for which he was never intended 
by nature. Exigences of condition will often over-rate natural 
inclination, but, under favorable circumstances, no person is 
| justified in ignoring the laws of life-by making acquisition pain- 
ful andcompulsory. Should children feel a repugnance to the 
study of history or any other subject, teachers and parents 
should either remove that subject from the curriculum, or pre- 
sent it to their youthful minds in such an agreeable and attractive 
manner asto win their sympathetic attention, and thus make it 
the source of abiding pleasure and lasting utility. 
G. V. LEVAUx. 


os 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


ENTAL development and training are subjects of the 

first importance. Anything which will aid parents and 
teachers in imparting knowledge, and children in acquiring it, 
challenges attention and demands adoption. School books are 
not all perfect, and much must, therefore, depend upon the 
teacher asto how rapidly education shall proceed, and how 
thoroughly the pupil shall understand the topics taught. Per- 
haps the crudest of all subjects, the least understood by the 
masses is that of mental philosophy. Mind is regarded as an 
abstraction, a mystery, and the usual mental philosophy which 
aims to elucidate mental processes, is not easily understood. It 
is altogether too general in its terms for clear appreciation, or 
practical use. We doubt if any president or professor in all 
our colleges, who, following metaphysical science solely as his 
guide, has the remotest idea, when a class of students are first 
presented to him, which of the students will succeed best in 
history, which will excel in mathematics, which in grammar | 
and languages, and which in philosophy. Consequently, before 
any opinion can be formed, instructors are obliged to wait for 
the manifestation of talent, as much as they are obliged to wait 
for the manifestation of character in each of their pupils. Who 
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will be pliable and conformatory in regard to rule and disci- 
pline, who will be restive under restraint, mischievous, idle, 
careless, or wicked, they cannot predict. In other words, 
the old mental philosophy does not attempt to criticise men, 
nor to understand who is prone to the good or to the bad, to 
the theoretical or to the practical. The system of reading 
mind, called phrenology, on the contrary, proposes to aid pa- 
rents and teachers with respect to all these interesting points, 
and to classify pupils according to their natural adaptations. 

In a previous article, entitled ““Temperamental Differences,” 
October, 1875, we explained the difference between one pupil 
and another as to aptitude for study, exercise, physical exer- 
tion and mental labor. 

We come now to say that there are, speaking generally, 
three kinds of intellectual tendency. These tendencies come 
under the head of Perception, Memory, and Reflection. Those 
who are very full in the lower region of 


the opening of the ear forward to that 
region, the temperament being favorable 
of course, will be quick to perceive things 
and their qualities. They will gather 
knowledge rapidly, will catch educational 
facts with an avidity illustrated by the 
manner of chickens when corn is scattered 
among them ; the chickens do not stop like yi. 1. Percerrives Laren. 
the squirrel to nibble, nor like a rabbit to masticate, but they 
grab and swallow; so pupils, the lower part of whose foreheads 
are very full, seize upon facts as quickly as they are presented, 
and become instantly masters of them. 

Speaking with a little more particularity, we may say that 
for every quality of matter there is in the mind a correspond- 
ing faculty. Individuality takes cognizance of things, as mere 
existencies, without reference to the shape, bulk, density, 
color, number, order, time, or place. It appreciates the divisi- 
bility of matter. The part of speech in grammar called noun 
relates to this faculty and its work. There are other percep- 
tive faculties which judge of other qualities of matter, besides 
mere existence. These are form which judges of shape; szze, 
of extension, magnitude or bulk; weight, of density or pon- 
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derability , color, of hue; order, of arrangement or method; 
calculation, of number ; locality, of place; tune, of sound, and 
time, of duration. As these relate to the qualities of things 
mainly, the term adjective is used in reference to their 
action. 

Eventuality relates to history, action, facts, and transactions, 
and here comes in the verb. When we pronounce the word 
“horse,” the a. of individuality instantly recognizes and 
has before it the appearance of the 
: 7 animal in question. The horse in the 
~ 71, (RN ft Mm abstract is there, and the grammarian 

| recognizes it as a moun. But when 
¥/) we say: “It is a large, handsome, 
dark, bay horse,” the faculties of 
Size, Form, and Color recognize these 
qualities, and the grammatical term 
adjective expresses those qualities. 
GES When the horse moves it isan action, 
Fen. 2 Masiony. an event recognized by. Eventuality, 
and then that part of speech called verd is brought into service. 
The pupil, to be a good grammarian, needs, especially, all these 
faculties which relate to nouns, adjectives, and verbs. It must 
be evident to the teacher, when he sees one child deficient in 
these regions, and another in which they are eminently devel- 
oped, that they cannot properly be classed together, or taught 
alike. The one with a prominent brow will learn facts and 
things perhaps ten times faster than the other. The question 
is, whether the boy who is dull in respect to facts and things, 
shall hold back twenty boys who may be as quick as a flash in 
reference to these matters. We shall endeavor before we finish 
to bring into view some compensating thoughts in reference to 
this dull boy. 

Secondly: The reflective or reasoning organs are located in 
the upper part of the forehead, and those in whom that part is 
large, or those in whom the head is long from the opening of 
the ear to that region of the forehead, will show a correspond- 
ing tendency to consider the abstract and philosophical side of 
subjects. If these persons are moderately developed in the 
middle and lower part of the forehead, they will go from prin- 
ciples to facts. Comprehending principles first, they will ap- 
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preciate the necessity for facts, and seek them. They are like 
the architect who builds the house first 
on paper, and then goes out to look for 
the material with which to erect it. 
While he who has a large lower forehead 
gathers facts rapidly, and may desire to 
know their meaning and value. Such an 
one is like him who, in the progress of 
his business affairs, buys timber, lumber, 
bricks, and other material, and when he 
has accumulated all the parts or factors 
of a house, casts about to see what he 
shall do with them,and concludes, on reflection, to build a 
house. A person with a larger upper forehead is inclined to 
thumb his book through, at least to read the chapter-heads, 
and see about what he has to expect in reading abook. Asa 
student he studies the rules of his text-book, and goes back from 
the rule to the practice, and thinks out every problem in arith- 
metic, in grammar, or mathematics. One in whom the Per- 
ceptives are predominant, and the Reflectives are deficient, 
learns the forms of procedure quickly, and will be flippant in 
his studies if little thinking or reasoning is required. He may 
work out results, but will not be able to explain why he does 
this or that, or why the results should be as they are. It often 
happens, therefore, that pupils who are dull in regard to the 
preliminary studies, slow to gather facts, and whose memories 
are poor will be regarded as dull and unpromising; they have 
to be “ coached ” by other pupils in arithmetic, and in the pre- 
liminary details in various subjects of study, but when they 
arrive at fifteen or eighteen years of age, these square-headed 
pupils who, like winter apples, are becoming ripened, are able 
to help those early smart ones of the retreating forehead, in 
the higher branches of mathematics and philosophy. 

If a pupil have an equal and ample development of the 
lower part of the forehead, of the middle section, and of the 
upper; in other words, if he have along and prominent de- 
velopment of the forehead, and one that is harmonious in form, 
with a favorable temperament, he will be equal to the best in 
perception, will gather a knowledge of facts and things quickly, 
will treasure up and remember what he has learned, and as he 
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advances where more reasoning power is required he will be 
competent for that place. Such persons will do very much 

; toward educating themselves; they will 
require but little instruction; they will 
make rapid progress, attaining steadfast 
footing at every step; and these are they 
who become strong, sound, comprehen- 
sive, and powerful. 

We suggest the propriety of classify- 
ing pupilsin such a way that those with 
retreating foreheads and prominent 
brows shall be together; those with 
square, heavy foreheads at the top and 

Wis. 4. Equat Devatorment deficient in the base shall be together ; 
and those who have an equal and large development of all the 
parts or regions of the forehead shall be allowed to work 
together, and thus to let each class make progress as 
fast as it may, while the teaching is adapted to each class ac- 
cording to the mental peculiarities of its members. Thus 
teaching will lose half its weariness, and pupils may be pushed 
forward with less drudgery to themselves, and make, perhaps, 
twice the progress they now do. Putting pupils of all kinds of 
temperaments and developments of mind into one class, and 
trying to establish some general system of teaching that shall 
answer for all, is a waste of time, patience, and strength on the 
part of the teacher, while none of the pupils are properly 
taught. But the teacher who will classify his pupils so that he 
may take a given line of explanation and instruction, will find 
his work.,much easier, and will achieve a far better reward for 
his efforts. In one case his instructions will be full of facts, 
and he will invite the pupils up toward ideas. In another case 
he will get hold of the idea which will awaken in the pupils 
an interest to follow the teacher toward the facts. Inacasein 
which the three qualities of intellectual faculties—Perception, 
Memory, and Reflection are equally developed, the teaching may 
be done in three ways. The principle may be stated and the facts 
inferred; the-yhistory may be given and the principle inferred ; 
or the particulars may be set forth, as in object teaching, and 
under every form of explanation, such pupils will follow the 
teacher as fast as he can travel to the conclusion. 

Thus, following a course adapted to the peculiar talents of 
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different pupils and classifying them accordingly, the results 
of instruction may be made much more equal than they gen- 
erally are, and the pupils, when they finally leave the school, will 
be much more nearly on a par with each other, in scholarship 
and preparation for life’s duties. As it now is, some pupils 
are but superficially educated, and go into the world knowing 
but little that will qualify them for their duties. Other pupils 
become theorists, and, knowing but little of practical life, be- 
come philosophical and theoretical failures. Another set, the 
well-balanced and harmonious, leave the school provided for 
the labors and duties of life, and are likely to take a useful and 
distinctive place in the world. NELSON SIZER. 





THINGS TO TALK ABOUT. 





[UNDER this heading it is intended to give, from month to month, brief notices 
of such scientific and industrial facts, discoveries and achievements, as may be new 
and instructive, and, at the same time, likely to afford suggestive topics for conver- 
sation between parents, teachers, and children.] 

ERHAPS the greatest engineering enterprise now on foot 
is the projected tunnel and railway under the Straits of 
Dover. Two companies, one English and the other French, 
are pushing the work with considerable energy. The points to 
be connected are St. Margaret’s Bay, a short distance to the 
morth of the South Foreland, on the English side, and, on the 
‘French side, a point about midway between Calais and the vil- 
lage of Sangatte. The route is very nearly the shortest that 
could be taken. The entire length of the tunnel, as proposed, 
is little short of thirty miles, about twenty-two of which under- 
lie the Channel, the rest being required to bring the road to 
the surface. The floor of the tunnel will lie a little over 416 
feet below high-water mark, rising slightly from each end of 
the tunnel to the middle, to secure drainage. The rock to be 
pierced is soft chalk; and, though the tunnel will be longer 
than any hitherto accomplished, the engineering difficulties 
involved are no greater than those of Mont Cenis Tunnel. 
THE great jetty works, at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
promise a speedy opening of the river to navigation by vessels 
of the largest class. The obstruction to be overcome was a 
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bar 3,500 feet across in its highest part, over which an average 
depth of only seven and a half feet of water could be found be- 
tween the parallel lines of the jetties, which are 1,000 feet 
apart. The works on each line have been pushed out beyond 
the crest of the bar as far as they are intended to go, and nearly 
finished. At the beginning of the year almost complete con- 
trol of the river discharge had been accomplished through a 
distance of a mile and a half from the land’s end, and within 
2,500 feet of the crest of the bar; and through this artificial 
channel the river was sweeping 30,000 cubic yards of mud a 
day. By the first of January over a million and a quarter 
cubic yards had been scoured from the bar, leaving 2,000,000 
cubic yards more to be removed to make the channel across 
the bar twenty feet deep. The crest of the bar is now less 
than 600 feet wide, and will gradually be reduced to nothing. 
The base of the bar, on the twenty feet line of depth, was 
nearly 10,000 feet across when the jetties were begun. It is 
now only 6,200 feet, measured in the direction of the jetties, 
The opening of the river to heavy shipping by this improve- 
ment cannot but have an immense influence upon the material 
prosperity of the Mississippi Valley. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


THE granting of State certificates in New York will here- 

after depend solely upon the results of an examination 
conducted by a Board appointed by the State Superintendent. 
That officer has designated President White, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Prof. Hoose, of the Cortland Normal School, and Prof. 
Thurber, of the Syracuse High School, as the Examining Board. 
Candidates must have had at least three years’ experience as 
teachers, and such as are approved will receive certificates 
qualifying them to teach in any of the public schools of the 
State without further examination. This is a decided step in 
advance of previous arrangements, and cannot fail to’ com- 
mend itself to professional teachers and to all friends of 
thorough education. 


THE Anderson School at Penikese Island was one of those 
successful failures that have borne more fruit after death than 
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during life. Its existence gave a great impulse to zodlogical 
study, and the mistakes of its organization are now serving for 
the safe guidance of schools similar in purpose in many parts 
of the country. Prof. Wilder announces a “ Summer School of 
Zodlogy,” at Ithaca, in which he is to have the assistance of 
Prof. Barnard, Mr. Comstock, and Dr. Cones. It is notable 
that the Director, enthusiastic as he is well known to be, is yet 
inclined to insist that students shall not attempt too much at 
once, but that, while concentrating their powers in the most 
systematic and determined manner, shall content themselves 
with the thorough accomplishment of what lies within reach. 
Disregard of this wise policy has led to much waste on the 
part of ambitious students in Natural History, who have 
thought, by availing themselves of unusual facilities, to ‘“ mas- 
ter” more than one branch in a single summer. Prof. Wilder’s 
plan is judiciously organized ; and those who take his advice to 
“rest during part of each day,” and to confine to the forenoon 
that systematic and close study which is a strain upon the 
attention, will really learn the most, because they will digest 
the most, and come to the morning’s work with most of fresh- 
ness and clear-headedness. ‘Slow and sure” is Nature’s 
method, and neither teacher nor taught can afford to ignore it. 


SINCE we are neighbors to the whole world, it is interesting 
to note that far-off Japan—the “ new scholar” in the school of 
nations—has now a well-equipped university, in which there are 
forty “officers of instruction,” nine being Americans. The 
number of students is three hundred and forty-nine, and the 
course of instruction has already reached a standard somewhat 
higher than that of our'best high-schools. There is a library 
of eighteen thousand volumes, and a fine collection of scientific 
apparatus. English is the foreign language chiefly taught. 

IT is a sign of progress that not only the large metropolitan 
journals more and more discuss educational topics, but that the 
best of the local newspapers also give space to such discus- 
sions, sometimes devoting a column regularly to them. In 
every county, and, we will venture to say, in nearly every 
town, there are intelligent and cultivated men who have some- 
thing to say in regard to the uppermost current phases of the 
local school-system. They should be encouraged to speak out, 
and to keep before the people the vital issues that are too 
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often left to die out of public notice, even when they most 
deeply concern the public welfare. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the New York 7ribune calls for a 
Centennial Congress of all the leaders in education, to discuss 
questions of general interest, particularly the relations of book- 
study to practical work. She says, that “most of those who 
pursue an extended course of instruction are, nevertheless, 
unfitted to cope with a mole-hill of difficulty in every-day life ; 
they can do everything but earn a living.” That spot has 
been hammered on not a little, but will still bear vigorous 
pounding. 

THE School Committee of Providence, R. I., wisely say, in 
their last report: “In every school there are dull scholars, 
who, with all possible industry—and they are often among thé 
most diligent—cannot keep up with their class. A teacher, to 
benefit a pupil to the full extent of his ability, must come into 
such nearness as will familiarize him with the peculiarities of 
that pupil’s mind. It is only by such knowledge that he can 
do justice to one who makes but moderate progress in his 
studies, or that he can discover—as he sometimes may—that 
the mind, so slow in developing, contains latent qualities which 
foreshadow its ultimate success. A right-minded teacher will be 
in strong sympathy with the dullards under his charge. He will 
be glad to encourage them with cheering words, and with such 
attentions as his closely-occupied time will permit. But, this 
individual supervision is out of the question when he is obliged 
to divide the school hours among fifty, sixty, and even more 


pupils.” 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


HROUGH and Through the Tropics,” thirty thousand 

miles of travel in Oceanica, Australia, and India. By Frank 
Vincent, Jr." Is an instructive and fascinating book. The 
author narrates, in easy and graceful manner, without exaggera- 
tion, what he saw, heard, and experienced. This book brings 
out in clear view, scenes which very few of our readers will be 
likely to see with their own eyes. 





1 Recently published by Messrs. Harper Brothers. 
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SAMUEL SMILES, author of “ Character” and “ Self-Help,” 
has now given us “ Thrift,” + an entertaining and useful book. 
The object of the author is to induce men to employ their 
means for worthy purposes, and not to waste them upon self- 
ish indulgences. He would abolish idleness, thoughtlessness, 
vanity, vice, intemperance. It should be read by all, young 
and old. 


MIss WARNER, in her series of works on the “ Petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer,”’ of which two new volumes have recently been 
issued, has followed an entirely new track. While the volumes 
are eminently religious and Scriptural, as is her wont, they 
show a breadth of culture and practical knowledge surpass- 
ing any of her former books. The climate, productions, 
natural history, and resources of Florida, the Bahamas, and 
other West India Islands,* are admirably, though incident- 
ally, treated in the first-named volume, and the geology and 
fossils of Trenton Falls and Niagara, as well as the cause and 
swiftness of the currents of the rapids above the great cataract, 
in the second.* No parent or teacher can read either of these 
volumes without receiving intellectual or spiritual benefit. In 
“ Bread and Oranges” we have a description of a hunt for 
Green Turtles, which illustrates one phase of our recent 
“Object Lessons;” though we are bound to say ‘that it was 
not seen by the writer of that article till his own was already 
printed. 


Dr. THOMAS HILL has svete and reproduced in book- 
form his “ True Order of Studies,’’* which had appeared pre- 
viously in his addresses and magazine articles. It considered 
the three groups of the intellectual powers—perceptive, imagi- 
native, reflective—giving the usual age at which each of these 
groups first become active, and the time of their maturity. It 
also states what subjects or studies are suitable for these differ- 
ent periods, and for the development of each group. This 
book will interest thoughtful teachers. 

Totheir ‘Elementary Science Series,” the’ Putnams have 
added “ Principles of Coal Mining,” by J. H. Caqllins, F. G. 





: By Messrs. Harper Brothers 
* Bread and Oranges.” Eis ‘The Rapids of Niagara.” By the author of “The Wide, Wide 
World” Robert Carter & Brothers. 
s 4 The True Order of Studies, By Thomas Hill, LL.D., 12mo. pp. 168. @G. P. Putnam’s 
ous. 
12 


a4 
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S. It is a modest and very useful little book, very fully illus- 
trated, and intended specially for the youngest students in 
Mining. 

Mr. HENRY N. Hupson, in his “Text-Book of Prose; 
from Burke, Webster, and Bacon, with Notes and Sketches of 
thé Authors’ Lives,’”’* recognizes the true method of teaching 
English literature by Authors, and not by mere literary chips 
and splinters. It is folly, indeed, to rush young students 
through a course of nibbles and snatches from a multitude of 
authors, not permitting them to tarry with any one of them 
long enough to acquire any real taste for him, or derive any 
solid benefit from him. While we commend Mr. Hudson’s 
book, we would warn teachers and parents against those com- 
pilers who would range over a wide field of authorship in 
‘‘one term,” and esteem their performances in proportion to 
the authors included. Such compilers treat the giants and the 
pigmies, the big-guns and the pop-guns of literature to equal 
attention. 

The same publishers have issued an_American edition of 
Thomas Arnold’s “ Manual of English Literature, Historical 
and Critical.” This work has already been somewhat used in 
some of our better institutions, and its republication here will 
prove a convenience. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN LATIN.—III. 


E continuethe article on Messrs. Allen & Greenough’s 

books for Latin Composition (Method of Instruction in 
Latin; A Guide to Writing in Latin, and the Key to both; 
Boston, 1875), which was interrupted by lack of space in the 
last Monthly.* 





1 Just published by Mesers. Ginn Brothers. 

* Several scholars, while declaring their amazement at the blunders of Messrs. A. and G. 
noted in the March Monthly, have expressed the belief that those must be the only ones in the 
Composition, Method, and Key, under the specified topics. To make good the assertion that we 
made only a selection,we add the following list : 1, They decline the adjective uber thus: uder, 
ubera, uberum (Method, p. 107).—2. On p. 23, 2 of the Key, the accusative Antipatrem is used 
instead of Antipdtrum, and in Comp. Vocab., p. 88, stands Antipater, Gen. Antipatris. Antipater 
is not a compound of pater, but (as the Greek *Avtimatpos) is declined after the second declen- 
sion.—8. Of colligere, they form the perfect collexi (Method, p. 85).—4, Of eligere, the perf. elexit 
(Method, p. 90).—5, Of evadere, the perf. evadi (Method, p. 90).—6. Of claudere, the perf. claudi, 
(Comp. p. 89, voc. ‘* bar’’).—'7. Of accidere (to happen), they form the supine accasum (Method 
p. 83).—8. Of oblingere, the supine obtactum (Method, p. 99).—9. Of morior, they form the infin.- 





| 
| 
| 
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[D. Faulty use of Moods, continued]. 

3. P.16,1. Aliguid excelsius, aliquid purius, aliquid quod pro- 
pius ABEST a natura divina ; instead of ABSIT. Ifa subjunctive 
of “ characteristic ” (about which Prof. G. has so much to say in 
his “ anticriticism ”) is ever necessary, it is absolutely required 
here, where a relative clause of “‘ characteristic’’ is co-ordinate 
with descriptive adjectives. See Meiring, Lat. Gr.,§ 7or, R. 1, 
and Liv. 24, 37 (L. Pinarius, etc.); Cic. Fam. 9, 20,2 (cum homine 
edaci, etc.); Ib. Verr. 2, 1, 32 (barbaris hominibus aut, etc.); Liv. 
30, 9; 34, 1 (tntercessit res parva, etc.); Cic. Att. 10,17, 2; Ib. 
Or. 9, 30; R. Am. 8, 23; 13,37; Off. 3, 19,75; Brut. 9; Or.1, 
35; Sen. 19; Cel. 16; Cas. B. G. 5,44; Salli Jug. 85, 30; Sen. 
Brev. 7, 28; Tac. H. 3, 9, and often. 

4. P. 16, 3. Qui autem tot difficultates SUPERAVERANT, 
tam exiguam vim hostium contemnebant (for SUPERASSENT). 
Causal relative clauses, beginning the period without a gram- 
matical antecedent, must always have their predicate in the sub- 
junctive. Comp. for ex. : Qui nthil METUERENT, nzhil SUSPI- 
CARENTUR, Statim accurrunt. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 41.—Qut jam ante 





tive moviri (Method, p. 97). Among the non-existing words are: 10, The word diversorium 
(inn, tavern), inst. of d-versorium, which cannot be a typographical error, since it stands in the 
vocabulary under di (Method, p. 89).—11. In accordance with Mr. Allen's quéntuplo (in the 
Historia Sacra; see our first article), they introduce the word guintuplex (Method, p. 108). 

We would add the following faulty uses of cases: 

1. Inthe sentence: *: He calls a meeting of the conspirators at his own house” (Method, p. 23), 
ahey suggest for translating at his own, the genitive sv@, which would not mean that the meet- 
ing should be at his house, but that he was at his house, when calling the meeting.—2, In ac- 
cordance w th the blunder in their Key, p. 3, 5(mentioned in our last), they give in their Method, 
p. 39, 4. the sentence ; Magna clade Romani Cannis victi sunt (inst. of ad Cannas).—3, An- 
other blunder against the rules on construction of names of cities is in Key, p. 20, 21, 2: Serpens 
Epidaurum ad urbem serpit, inst. of ad (better in) urbem Epidaurum. See Latt. and Miller, 
p. 122; Mudv. § 2:2, note 2.—4, In Key, p. 24, 25, 3, they have used a faulty nominative eonstrue- 
tion: Qva cura studiosus veritatis intelligi potest (by that diligence he may be known tobe 
studious of truth). IJnéelligere, as factitive verb with two accusatives, occurs only in respect to 
things (= to mean), and in the passive with two nominatives does not occur at all. We can- 
not say studiosus intelligor. The sentence should have been recast, which may be done by 
employing an indirect question : Quo intelligitur, quam fuerit studiosus veritatis (comp. Cic. 
Brut., 54, 199).—5. How litt'e Messrs. A. and G. know about the use of cases, appears from 
theirown rules, They, for instance, thus distinguish the ablative and genitive of price (Comp. 
p. 30, e): When a definite sum is stated, price is in the ablative ; but indefinite price is ex- 
pressed by the genitives magni. parvi, etc. But just these genitives can mever be nsed as 
genitives of price.—6, We cannot refrain from mentioning one of the many instances of ludi- 
crons confusion which Messrs. A. and G. have created by their sloventy and hasty work. In 
Comp. 4, 4 stands * Demosthenes was in exile at Megara.” In a note, they require the “‘ abla- 
tive plural of Megara;’’ but in the Key. p. 6,4, 4, stands the genitive singular (Demosthenes 
Megrre exsulahat). In their Grammar (p, 145), they give the startling rnle. that the place 
“where”? stands in the DATIVE PLURAL (at Athens=Athenis, dative), which Mr. Allen, in his 
Manual, calls “ dative of place.” Hence, the stndent learns: 1) in the Grammar, that they have 
to use the dative ; 2)in the Composition, they are told to use the ablative (plural) ; and 3) the 
teacher will tell them from the Key that it should be neither, but the genitive singular. 
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inimico in nos animo FUISSET, multo gravius hoc dolore exarsit. 
Ces. B.G. 5, 4. So Cic. Tusc. 1, 13; Verr. 2, 3, 18; Sull. 13, 36; 
Phil. 2, 42, 109; R. Am. 8, 32; Flacc. 18, 42; Ces. B.G. 7, 1. 

5. P. 19, 2. Senatut respondito, for responde, since the com- 
mand required an immediate execution, which excludes the 
future imperative. See A. & G.’s Gr., p. 153, ¢. 

6. Their crude ideas on the use of the Gerundials will ap- 
pear from the following: 


(a). In Camp. p. 62, stands the sentence “ Knowing that resistance was hopeless.” In the 
vocabulary they direct the noun “‘resistance’’ to be rendered by the infinitive contendere, or by 
the GERUND. Hence they would translate *‘ Contendendum inutile est,’ which would be contrary 
to the elementary rule that a gerund can never be used as subject. However, it isin full accord- 
ance with Mr. Allen’s theory, who (in his Manual, p. 100), says ‘* Pugnandum est nobis, we must 
fight, 4. ¢.. fighting is our business.”’ (6). Key, 23, 24,3: Cum ne huic (templo) quidem Macedones 
a violando temperaverint, though the Macedonians have not spared even this from pollution. 
Here the gerund @ violando (= from being violated) is used in a passive sense, which is 
contrary to the elementary rules on the use of the gerund. But almost a worse fault is 
the construction, in this sentence, of femperare with both a dative and the preposition 
ab—which, if anything, would mean “the Macedonians restrained the temple from violat- 
ing.”’ The dative and the preposition ad after cemperare have exactly the same meaning. They 
ean never be used together. Messrs. A. &G. should have said eithersimply nea templo quidem 
temperaverint, or, if wishing to introduce violare, “ne a templo quidem violando tempera- 
verint.” 


E. We proceed now to the blunders in the use of Latin 
TENSES. 1. PERFECT for IMPERFECT, and IMPERFECT for PLU- 
PERFECT. (a.) P. 19, 4. Cato,cum rogabatur, addidit, delenda est 
Carthago (whenever he was asked—he added), where addidit is 
faultily used for addebat, and rogabatur for rogatus erat. See 
Lattm. & Miiller, p. 172, 2; Madvig, § 338, note. (6.) P. 17, 4. 
Cato (servos)... morte MULTAVIT, for multabat, since a re- 
peated action or habit is described. See A. & G.’s Gr., p. 
138, 3. (c.) P. 13, 13,12: Quo validior FACTA EST respublica, co 
minus hoc imperium requirebat ; instead of fiebat. In this con- 
struction the two clauses must always have corresponding 
tenses. Comp. Liv. 21,8; 26,9; Czs. B. G., 5, 45, and often. 
(d.) P.19,2: Baculo quod manu TENUIT, for tenebat. Livy in 
the same narrative (45, 12) says, “ virga quam in manu gerebat”’ 
(the action being indefinitely continued at the time-point 
spoken of, and not containing a fact mentioned for its own 
sake). (¢.) P.9,9, 8: Siz quis plebejam NUPSIT, respublica non 
habebat ratum, instead of nupserat. (f.) P. 14, 14, 2: EXSPEC- 
TAVIT, inst. of exspectadbat. . 

2. PERFECT for PRESENT. P.21,2: Unusqutsque multum 
alits DEBUIT, containing a general truth, in which the use of the 
perfect is post-classical. It should have been dedet. 
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3. FUTURE-PRESENT for FUTURE-PERFECT. P.20,1: i 
erit victoria, qui hance juvencam MACTABIT, for MACTAVERIT, 
because the mactare had to be completed before the victory could 
be awarded. j 

4. PLUPERFECT for the IMPERFECT, or PERFECT. (a.) P. 18, 
3: Erat inter alios M. Brutus, qui filit loco HABITUS ERAT (and 
had since been treated almost asa son), inst. of HABEBATUR. 
The action (Czsar’s treating Brutus as a son) had commenced 
before, and was still continuing at the time spoken of. In this 
instance the Latin never uses the pluperfect, as in English, but 
always the imperfect. Comp.: Pater jamdiu lecto TENEBATUR 
(had been confined). Cic. Verr., 2,5,7. So Livy, 24, 29 (yam diu 
cupiebant); Ib., 26, 13; 25, 33 (in quibus per tot annos milita- 
bat); Ib., 26, 13; Cic. Fam. 2, 10,3; Cas. B. G., 4, 1 (preme- 
bantur); Ib., 3,5; B.C., 3, 25, and often. (6.) P. 24,4. Le- 
giones sex milta ubt PUGNATUM EST tnstruxit (inst. of PUGNA- 
TUM ERAT); “he drew them up six miles from the field of 
battle.” The battle was past when he drew up the legions. 

5. IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE for PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE, 
or vice versa. (a.) P.29,3: Quod se demonstraturum, si quando 
libertatem RECIPERET, for recepisset. The imperfect rectperet 
shows either a disregard of the Rule No. 3, orignorance of the 
sequence of tenses, or both. Since independently the construc- 
tion would be “ demonstrabo si recepero,” the future-perfect, re- 
cepero, in indirect discourse, must be changed into the p/uperfcct, 
but not into an imperfect. See A. & G.’s Gr., p. 162. (6.) P. 
28,3: Ego vero non clarus fuissem, si Seriphius FUISSEM, nec 
tu st Atheniensis. The second fuissem must be evidently changed 
into essem, since it refers to the time of the speaker. Cic. 
Sen. 3,8, who tells this story, uses essem. (c.) P. 28, 4: Fudices 
qui justos viam dextram sequi jubercnt, cum injusti viam sinistram 
sequt JUSSI ESSENT. The English is “while they WERE OR- 
DERED,” which must be cum juberentur. The two sentences 
ought not to have been connected by cum, but simply by autem, 
or asyndetically, placing the second sentence in the active con- 
struction, asthe first (gui justos viam dextram, injustos sinistram 
sequt juberent). (d.) P. 23,2: Cum se detectum esse VIDISSET, 
serio minabatur; when he found himself detected, he threatened 
in earnest (inst. of VIDERET). The védere still continued, when 
the threatening happened. In this instance guum cannot take 
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the pluperfect, but requires (as in English) the imperfect, as: 
Epaminondas quum gravi vulnere exanimart se videret (not vidis- 
set), quesivit, salvusne esset clipeus. Cic. Fin. 2, 30. Comp. Cic. 
Verr. 2, 2,43; Planc. 1,1; Ces. B. G. 5, 17. 

6. PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE for IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
P. 24, 3. Adeo ut nobiles Romanos jus civile DOCUERIT, inst. of 
doceret. The teaching is here represented as a professional and 
habitual action, and hence would be in the zmperfect indicative. 
It follows that the result-clause could not take a perfect sub- 
sunctive. See A. & G.’s Gr., p. 163, Rem. 

7. Blunders in the use of the PERIPHRASTIC-PASSIVE. The 
periphrastic tenses of the passive (as aditus obstructus est, the 
approach is obstructed; aditus obstructus erat, the approach 
was obstructed) seem to be a “sealed book” to Messrs. A. 
& G. Despite their attempt to explain them in their Gram- 
mar (p. 52, 3), their ignorance seems profound in every in- 
stance in which they have made use of such a tense in their 
“Key.” 

(a.) P. 15, 15: Plebeji etiamnune a conubdio patriciorum PROHIBITI SUNT (were still debarred 
from marriage with the patricians). Allowing the use of ediamnunc in the sense of eliamtum, 
which by many is considered faulty (eee Hand. Turs. II., p. 586), an imperfect was absolutely 
required here, since ediamtum, in the meaning “ still,’ always requires this tense (see the Lex- 
icons v. eliamtum). This might have been an ordinary imperfect (prohibebantur), or a peri- 
phrastic imperfect (prohiditi erant), but the perfect prohibiti sunt isa clear blunder. For the 


plebeians were still, at the time spoken of, in the ‘ condition’’ of being prvhibited, no end 
being assigned to this state. 

(0.) P. 16,1. Arca in qua infantes DEPosiTi suNT in terram defertur (the cradle in which the 
babes were placed), for deposili erant. The perfect (depositi sunt) represents the act of placing 
as happening at the time of the “ deferri,” which is not meant. Either the deponere must be 
treated as an act having happened before that time (and then the pluperfect depositi erant is re- 
quired), or as a “ state’ continuing at that time, in which instance depositi erant must be used 
as a periphrastic imperfect. 

(¢.) P. 21, 3. Sulla annulum semper gessit in quo EXPRESSA Est deditio (on whieh the surren- 
der was represented). The perfect expressa est represents the engraving of the surrender by the 
artist as happening at the time when Sulla was wearing the ring on which it waa already en- 
graved, while here a condition produced by the artist’s work is meant, which can only be ex- 
pressed by the periphrastic imperfect, expressa erat. 

(d.) P. 22, 24, 1. Libamentum fuderat Hamiilcar in hostiam que in aram mpostta EsT (which 
was offered on the altar) inst. of mposirTaA ERAT (Or FUERAT), because the victim was already 
on the altar when the libation was poured. 

(e.) P.5.'%. Sempronia Scipioni est Nupta (S. was married to Scipio), instead of nupta erat, 
because nupta est means is married. See Cic. Div. 1, 46; Verr. 2, 4,61; Fam. 4,5,5; 15, 3, 1. 

(f.) P. 11, 12,1. Litora eorum promontoriis PRHTEXEBANTUR, the coasts were fringed with 
promontories. Allowing the improper word pretexere, it should have been a periphrastic im- 
perfect (pretexta erant), because the act of fringing did not continue at the time. ‘The coasts 
were in a “fringed condition,” as a result of their former formation. 


F. By their blunders against the rules on AGREEMENT, 
Messrs A. & G. have shown, 1) that they do not know how to 
treat predicates dependent on two subjects. 

(a.) P. 6, 3,2. Discordia atque difidentia sunt inter socios FactA, inst. of facta est. The 
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two subjects denote one and the same idea, and the predicate is obviously represented as one 
single condition. In this instance the predicate stands in the singular and notin the plural. 
See Madvig, § 213. This faulty agreement stands among the very seutences intended:to illus- 
trate the rules on agreement. (0.) P. 26,4. St meam tranquillitatem et quielem TUTIOREM red- 
derem, Qu& metuerem ne in periculum ADDU TUR, instead of adduceretur. (c.) In their 
Grammar we find the rule (p. 112, 6) that subjects connected by nec—nee require the predicate 
in the singular, which error will easily be seen by Cic. Clu. 35; Fam. 11, 20, 1; Off. 1, 41; Ter. 
Ad. 1, 2, 21, and innumerable otifer passages. 





2) That they cannot make pronouns of the third person, or 
relatives, agree with their antecedents. 


(a.) P. 24, 25, 3. Didicit quoque Polybius linguam Romanam, eamque legum EoRUM juris, 
morum, antiquitatis scientiam assecutus est, ut BA pauci ex civibus melius tenerent. Adeo ut 
nobiles Romanos suum jus civile docuerit ; peritiorque EorUM habitus sit quam Fabius Pictor. 
Aside from the other numerous blunders in this model period, the two genitives eorum do not 
agree correctly. The-first eorwm has no antecedent at all, and the second has the antecedent 
gus civile, and hence must be in the singular. The ea (in ud ea pauci) is extremely clumsy on 
account of the preceding eam and corum, all referring to different objects. The whole period | 
ought to have been recast. (5) P. 13, 14,8. Commemorabo voluptates quibus nunc fruor, tres 
et octoginta annos natus, et propter Quos magna pars hominum me felicem estimat. Here quos 
is made to agree with annos, which makes no sense. It should agree with voluptates, and be 
changed into guas. (c) P. 29,1. Hxemplum vis quop Pompejani minitati erant, the example 
of violence which they had threatened. Quod faultily agrees with exemplum, instead of guam, 
agreeing with vis, since the violence was threatened, and not the example. 


3) That they cannot make nouns in apposition agree. 


(a.) P. 28, 25,1. Hrant passim in lacus ora monumenta regum sepulcrum, inst. of sepulera. 
(b.) P. 9,8, 3. Pompejus dignitatem in civitale summam consuLatus assecutus est, inst. of con- 
sulatum. The English sentence is: Pompey obtained the highest dignity in the State, that of 
the consulship, In rendering this sentence, “consulship” cannot be placed in the genitive, 
but must agree with dignitatem. Messrs. A. and G. have confounded this construction with the 
instance when the English “that” governs a genitive co-ordinate with a previous genitive. 


_4) That they constantly confound agreeing predicate-nomi- 
natives with predicate-datives. 


(a.) In the first part of this article, in the last issue of this Monraty (p. 135, No. 12), we have 
shown that Messrs. A. and G. used two predicate-datives where predicate-nominatives were 
required. (b.) On p. 11, 11, 14, they have used predicate-nominatives where predicate-datives 
ought to have been used: Tua est victoria, victoria feliz tidi, filio autem tuo dedecus atque ex- 
ttium. Not the victory was ruin, but it led to ruin. It ought to have been either exi/iosa or ex- 
itio erit. The whole passage is taken from Plutarch Cor. c. 86, who says (literally rendered), 
“obtinuisti salutarem patria, mihi vero Ex1tTi0sam victoriam.” Besides the blunder mentioned, 
the noun victoria is used in apposition with i¢se/f, another proof of Messrs. A. and G’s defec- 
tive knowledge of Latin appositions. (¢.) A similar blunder is on p. 26, 2%, 1: Arma deponere 
PERNICIES @¢gué EX(TIUM fuisset, where either the adjective exitiosum, or the predicate-dative 
exitio should have been used. This sentence is likewise taken from Plut. Ces. 46: “ C. Caesar 
si dimisissem exercilum condemnatus essem ;"’ and Suet. Ces. 30, ‘* Tantis rebus gestis, Gajus 
Caesar condemnatus essem, nisi ab exercitu auxilium petissem.”. Hence Messrs. A. and G. mis- 
understood the meaning of the English “ would have sealed my doom,” which they had to trans- 
late, and moreover introduced a clumsy infinitive in place of a conditional clanse. The pas- 
sage of Suetonius contains Cesar’s very words, vouched for by Asinius Pollio. Are not Messrs. 
A. & G. ashamed of putting their miserable Latin in Cesar's mouth? 


5) That they cannot make even ordinary adjectives agree 
with their nouns. 


(a.) P. 26,1: Sulla milites cohortatus, qui circa XXXV millia homines bene armata erant, 
Romam duzxit. We cannot say millia homines dene armata. Homines can never be armata, but 
armati. It ought to have been hominum armatorum. Moreover, relative clauses of this kind, 
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** qui mulia erant,” are very inelegant. (.) In the following sentence (Method, p. 22) Cicero 
himself has been corrected : In terlia TYCHA NOMINATA gy si plissimum est ; inquarta 
(NEAPOLI NomINaTA guia postrema e@dificata), theatrum maximum. Cicero (Verr. 2, 4, 58) uses 
relative constructions: Tertia que Tycha nominata est .. . Quarta, que, quia postrema coedi- 
Jicata est, Neapolis nominatur. Messre. A. & G., changing the excellent relative constructions into 
participles, were cotapelled to make the factitive predicates agree with these participles in the 
ablative. Such constructions are not altogether unheard of, but are only used when unavoid- 
able, and only in certain connections (for instance, Cic. Phil. 2, 7; Liv. 1, 59). But here they 
were out of place. For the other blunders in this correction of Cicero, see below. 


G. A great many blunders occur in regard to the different 
classes of PRONOUNS. 





1. They constantly leave out the personal pronouns of the 
third person as subjects, following their rule that personal pro- 
nouns as subjects are usually omitted unless emphatic (Gr., p. 
113, 2), which rule (being true only of pronouns of the I.and 
2. persons) they have extended to personal and demonstrative 
pronouns in any case (Method, p. 24, note). Hence they al- 
ways leave out the English he, she, etc., in dependent or co- 
ordinate clauses, when these pronouns do zof refer to the sub- 
ject of the principal sentence, in which instance, either the pro- 
nouns must be expressed, or the construction recast, as: 


(a.) P. 9, 8,9: Plures Sparte socii pace quam fecerat (who ?) non erant contenti. (b.) P. 8, 7, 
1: Qui proplor eam operam quam eorum discipline dedit (who ?) omnes Romanos superabant. (c.) 
P. 10, 9, 13: Drusus pollicitus erat, quod consilium populo Romano semper displicuerat cuique 
(meaning the consilium, it might refer to the people) vehementer restitit (meaning the people, it 
might grammatically refer to Drusus). (d.) P. 11, 12,1: Litora eorum pretexebantur et ne lem- 
pestatibus quidem terrebantur (who? the litora?). (e.) P. 12,4: Instituta judicium equitibus 
ademerunt quod ... exercuerunt (who?) (f.) P. 14,11: Nobilissimos Romanorum pudebat 
victoria qua ignominiam ulti erant (who? the nobilissimi, the Romans, or others’). (g.) P.15, 
14: Dextram in ignem are injecit, et in flammis lenuit quibus consumta est (which? the hand or 
the altar ?). (A.) P. 15, 16, 1: Targuinio regnum abrogatum et ex urbe pulsus est. All these con- 
structions remind us of the old woman that had a hen and laid golden eggs. 


2. Not less faulty is the omission of the personal pronouns 
as objects when either there is no antecedent, or the antece- 
dent is in a different case, as: 

(@.) P. 10,1: Oleum corpori inunctum patientius reddit caloris, where id ought to have been 
added. (b.) P. 14,3: Quamquam bona reipublice erant, amici lamen minimo emebant. (c.) P. 
25,4: Carolus, ad Philippum versus, ita allocutus est. (d.) P. 26,1: Milites in tribunos invase 


runt et trucidaverunt, (¢.) P. 21,2: Jussi sunt et nuntiatum est (they were ordered and fold). 


(f.) P. 29,1: Brutum cut non modo pepercerat sed etiam suum fillium appellavit (instead of sed 
quem, or sed eum). 


3. Often the REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS are faultily used, as: 

(a.) P. 19,3: Qui (homines) recte de sx (referring to res previously mentioned) @stimare nos 
docent (instead of de eis). (b.) P. 24,3: Polybius nobiles Romanos suum jus civille docuit, where 
suum faultily refers to Romanos, while grammatically it refers to Polybius. 

4. When the English se/f ought to be expressed by suz with 
ipse, they use su¢ without zpse ; when suz alone should be used, 
they add zpse ; when zpse alone should be used, they add zs; 
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(a.) P. 2, 18,4: Medict raro sese curant (Physicians rarely treat themselves), instead of se 
ipsi. ‘ Sese curant” would mean “they rarely succeed in curing themselves.” (0,) Method, 
p. 24,9: Sibimet ipse arat agricola, atque posteris suis, instead of * sibi arat agricola.” Such con- 
trasted datives of the interested person are never connected with ipse. See Cic. Rose. Am. 17, 
49: Parum miserie est quod aliis coluit, NON s1BI.—Verr. 2, 3,52: Quamdiu intelligebant sese 
siBI et populo Romano, non Verri et Apronio serere. So Verr. 2,3, 69; Fam. 2, 18,3. If ipsewere 
admissible at all, it would be in the dative, as opposed to posteris. (c.) P. 11,9: Hjus (i.e., Sul- 
le) enim ipsius intererat, instead of ipsius without ¢jus. Jpse includes the pronoun is, and hence 
is not connected with it, except in certain special relations. 


5. Of the faulty use of relatives, we mention the following: 


P. 11, 11,8: Periculum maximum, quod Romani post tempus Hannibalis obierant tum ret 
publice impendehat (The greatest danger Rome had experienced since the time of Hannibal, 
was now impending over the State). Messrs. A. & G. donot know that the Latin cannot make 
relative clauses of this kind dependent on superlatives. That relative clause would mean ‘* The 
Romans had experienced this danger during the whole time after Hannibal,” while Messrs, 
A. & G. meant to say that they had not experienced it after that time. The construction should 
have been recast. Vell. Pat. 2, 27, elegantly expresses this same sentence: Pontius ad summum 
discrimen rempublicam perduxit, QUA NON MAJUS PERICULUM ADlIT Hannibalis inira terlium 
milliarium castra conspicata. 


6. But the worst-treated pronouns of all are the indefinites, 
of which not a single one has escaped Messrs. A. & G.’s bun- 
gling hands. Nothing is so common for beginners as mistakes 
in the use of the pronouns denoting some, any, other. It is one 
of the first duties of a teacher of Latin composition to explain 
the differences of idiom in these pronouns; but Messrs. Allen 
& Greenough, not having the first tincture of these differences, 
actually prevent the student from gaining a knowledge of their 
meaning. 


(a) Aliquis and qguidam are confounded with aliquot: 1. P. 18,4: Maturas axiquas ficus 
(some early-ripe figs) instead of aliquot. 2. P. 10, 10,6: Patricius Romanus quosdam clientes 
habebat, a Roman Patrician (meaning every Patrician) had a number of clients ; instead of 
aliquot. The sentence above would mean “a certain Roman Patrician had certain clients.” 

(6) Quispiam is used inst. of the plural quidam (or sunt qui) ; p. 22,3: QuIsPIAM amicus est 
sui temporis causa (some man is a friend for his own occasion). The obsolete English ‘some 
man is’’ instead of ** some are,” or “ there are those who ” is not rendered by quispiam est, but by 
the plural quidam, or sunt qut, or est qui. Also “* sui temporis causa” is faultily used inst. of 
sui commodi causa. 

(c) Quidquam is used inst. of guid; p. 24, 8, curam in eo poneret ut ne quidquam traderet 
(inst. of ne quid). See Madvig § 493, 494, note 1. Quisquam after ne is confined to prohibi- 
tions, and even then is rare. 

(d) Numquam quidquam inst. of nihil umquam; Composition, p. 19, Numquam quidquam 
fect pejus, inst. of nihil umquam fect pejus. ‘Never anything” is regularly expressed by ‘‘nihid 
umquam,” numquam quidquam being extremely rare and confined to certain connections. So 
Key 16, 17,3: Numquam a quoquam, inst. of a nullo umguam. 

(e) eer is de sep d rendered quilibet, and “ everywhere” by ubdivis in regard to past ac- 
tions, p. 9, 8, 7: Versus suos non recitabat Horatius cuiguam nist amicis, non'UBIVIS, nec coram 
parent de This is an adaptation of the passage Hor. Sat. 1, 4, 73 (nec recito cutquam, etc.) 
to past time. Here the expressions uvdivis and quibuslibet ought to have been changed, since 
vis and Jide? are presents, and cannot be used with reference to Horace’s time. 


(f) In our first article, we have shown that Mr. Allen re- 
peatedly has used a/ter inst. of alius, and Prof. Greenough, in 
his anticriticism, has compromised himself by his errors about 
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the use of alter. Both gentlemen show now that they do not 
know how to use a/ius, using it constantly for alter: 


1. P.9, 12; Contra naturam est aliquid aut detrahere. (It is contrary to nature to take 
anything from any other person), inst. of alterit. See Cic. Off., 3,5, 21: Detrahere autert aii- 
quid contra naturam est. 2, P. 2, 14,1: Gubernaculum quod au navi magnum, ALi parvum 
est. (A helm which is large for cne ship, is small for another), inst. of alteri. See Sen. Ep., 43: 
Gubernaculum quod ALTERI navi magnum est, ALTERI exiguum est. 3, Soin a model sentence 
which they give, Comp. p. 32: Quanto quis vivit honestius tanto minus nocebit aliis, inst. of alter. 


(g) Instead of ceterz, they blunderingly use a/iz or religut. 


1, P. 20, 21: Vejis ab atts non subvent: est civitatibus Elruscis ; Veji was not succored 
by the other Etruscan cities ; inst. of ceteris. 2. P. 22, 24,1: Hamilear, omnibus RELIQUIS, (all 
the others) decedere jussis, Hannibalem advocavit, inst. of Hamilcar cETERIS decedere jussis. Re- 
diqui are those that are deft, after one or more are removed, while here, on the contrary, Hanni- 
bal was*left, the others being removed. 

(h) On p. 21, 2, solus, and on p. 4, 25, 8, mudtum and muita are faultily used. 

(é) Ordinary cardinal numerals are repeatedly expressed by multiplication with numeral 
adverbs, which is merely poetical, as: P. 2, 15,1: Hxercitum DECIES MILLE mili‘um, inst. of 
decem millium. P.2, 15,5: Caesar in Gallia erat bis guinos annos, inst. of decem annos. 


H. In regard to PRONOMINAL ADVERBS and ADVERBIAL 
PARTICLES, we have noticed bad blunders in the use of local, 
temporal, causal, and modal adverbs (2. ¢., in the adverbs. of 
every class). 


1. P. 17,4: Hqguum, qui eum per bellum Hispanicum tulerat ret vendidit, where idi has no 
antecedent. 2, P. 28,4: Donec in locum venisset ust duo hiatus insuper in caelo essent, inst. of 
unde conspicerentur, since the two gaps were not a¢ the place. 3, P. 2, 13, 5: Nunc nobis place- 
mus (now at last we please ourselves), inst. of nunc demum, or tandem. 4, P. 29,1: Cicero- 
nem qui NUPER (80 lately) eum extulerat, inst. of paullo ante. 5, P.15, 15: Secessio 1rERUM ex- 
torsit ALTERUM pignus (again another), which would mean that the second pledge was extorted 
iterum (for a second time), while they meant that the second pledge was exorted but once. 
6. On p. 24, 4, iterum is absurdly connected with primo; IrzRUM impeiu PRIMO pulsi. If they 
were driven for the second time in the same battle, it could not have been at the first assault. 
‘7. Jamis constantly misapplied : (a) P. 8,11: Tarquinius toti familie Jam superstes erat (he 
had already survived his family). When jam is used as equivalent of “already,” it means that 
the action is expected to have happened later. But Tarquin was certainly not expected ever to 
have survived his family. (For the faulty use of familia, see below.) (0) P. 19, 19, 4: Jam inde 
addidit, etc. Jam in connection with inde, means that an action commenced unexpectedly 
early, which it does not mean here. (From that time forth he added “ Carthage must be des- 
troyed.”’) (c) P. 17, 4: Senex questum Jam majore studio appetebat (sought gain with increasing 
eagerness). Here jam is intended to express the idea “increasing” in connection with majore, 
which it never means. (d) P. 25, 26, 3: Commeatus sam habet paucorum amplius dierum (he 
has provisions only for a few days more), Here jam has no sense whatever. Amplius is an 
Anglicism. The sentence would mean “for more than a few days.” 8. P. 7, 6: QuaRE’ 
venisti ? (for what purpose are you come). ‘For what purpose” is not guare(= “from what 
cause”’), but guamobrem. See Cic. Verr., 2,2, 18: QuaARE ille addesse noluit ? Comp. with Cic. 
Verr., 2, 2,55; QuAMOBREM censores ad statuam conferebant? 9, P. 27,3: Ad que soLUM res- 
pondit (to which he only replied), inst. of hoc solum, or nihil attup quam. 10. Quidem is 
used in the meaning “for instance ;*’ P. 18,11: Alc@us quipem nobiles recreavit, ‘‘ Alceeus, for 
instance, etc.’ It is true that some lexicons translate guidem in Nep. Att., 11 and 14, by “for 
instance,” but this is clearly an error. 11. P. 11,1: Ne tempestatibus quidem oceant maximis 
terrebantur. Here the arrangement is faulty, inst. of ne maximis quidem tempestatibus. Messrs. 
A. and G. give the correct rule even twice in their Grammar (p. 87, ¢, and p. 2140). But, as 
usually, they violate their own rules, an evidence that their rules are simply copied, and re- 
membered no longer than the copying lasted. 


I. We have noticed about a score of blunders in the use of 
PREPOSITIONS, especially of ab, ex, in, cum, per, erga, inter, 
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trans, super, ante, post, and the prepositional adverbs circa and 
practerquam. 


1. P. 19,2: As Heypro ezititi, inst. of ex Agypto, or the simple ablative (Agypto excessit). 
2. In other places they leave out the preposition ex, blunderingly using the mere ablative, 
as (a) P. 20,2: Navi serpens (crawling from the ship) inst. of ex navi serpens. (b) P. 18, 4. Sinw 
toge demisit (dropped from the folds of his toga), inst. of ex sinu. 3. P. 23, 2: Arun- 
dinem IN ore posuit (put to hismouth). But this would be “laid on his month.” It should have 
been either in os inseruit (as in Cic. Or. 2, 39), or or admovit, as in Plut. Dem. c. 29, where this 
very passage stands. 4. i’. 21,1: Barbari, si bellum ineunt, cum consiuio faciunt hostis num- 
quam videndi in pace. Aside from the other barbarisms in this faulty period, cum consilio is 
blunderingly used instead of ‘‘ eo consilio,” without cum. Purpose can never be expressed by 
cum. See Cic. Fin. 1, 21 (eo consilio ut). So Ces. B. G. 1, 80; 1, 48; Cic. Verr. 1, 18; Fam. 
12, 14, 1, and often. §. P. 8,7: Ti. Sempronius, cujus consilio PER tot annos Hispanixe tran- 
quillitatem dederunt (whose meazures gave tranquillity to Spain for so many years), instead of 
in tot annos. The gentlemen did not know that space of time contemplated, or as a result, 
is expressed by in, not by per; as: Sapiens in omne tempus reipublice consulit. Clic. Tuse. 1, 
38. Vejentibus in centum annos indutia date. Liv. 1, 15. Ib. 9, 37. Fer tot annos, in the 
above sentence, would mean that the “measures” lasted so many years, which is not meant, 
since Sempronius was only one year in Spain. 6. P. 14,1: Factorum EReA eum ingratorum 
(their ungrateful conduct towards him), inst. of adversus. Zrga, in classical Latinity, is never 
used of inimical acts. Sop. 17, ¢: Facta ejus ERGA servos nefanda (his conduct towards siaves 
was detestable). ‘7. P. 7%, 2: Omnes philosophos, 1NtTER eos Epictetus (among them Epictetus), 
instead of in his (Comp. Cic. Att. 5, 21,11; Ces. B. G. 1,58; B. C. 1, 46; Liv. 27, 12, and 
often). Sop. 18,3: Zrat intTER alios Brutus, inst. of,“ In his fuit Brutus.” Moreover “ alios” 
in this sentence isa mere Anglicism. 8. P. 12,6: Remus TRANS murum Jfratris transiluit, in- 
stead of murum without trans. Transilire is a transitive verb, requiring the accusative, 
Livy (1, 7) eays: Quicungue transilict menia mea. Q. Similarly super is misused on p. 16, 18, 
1: Tiberis SUPER ripas superfusus erat, inet. of Tiberis ripis superfusus. Verbe compounded 
with super take the dative or accusative, but never are construed with super. (See Plin. Ep. 
8, 17). 10. P. 16, 17,4: Properantem puerorum agmen ANTE me currit (As I was hurrying, 
a@ group of boys ran before me). Here, 1) the position of properantem (not dependent on 
the predicate, but on a subsequent preposition), 2) the use of ante, 3) the simple verb currere, 
are faulty. It ought to be Properanti mihi agmen precurrit puerorum. Ante is never 
connected with the simple verb currere, and with precurrere denotes the motion of one be- 
hind overtaking those before him (see Ces. B. C. 2, 34; Ib. 1,55: Liv. 7, 40). But this was 
not meant here. The boys served as guider. 11. P. 6, 4,8: Post exsilium reliquam Scipio 
vitam Literni egit (After his exile, Scipio passed the rest of his life at Liternum). Post exilium 
would mean “after returning from exile,”’ but they meant “after going into exile.” It ought 
to have been “‘ Scipio, in exsilinm profectus etc.” 12. Similarly post is blunderingly used on 
p. 12, 13,4: Quod post tempora Gracchorum exercuerant, which they had exerciscd since (i.e, 
ever since) the time of the Gracchi. Post is not “ever since” but after, while the fact, which 
is here referred to, happened at, not after the time of the Gracchi. 13. On p. 23, 25,1: the 
prepositional adverb circa is blunderingly used: Diadema quod circa erdt, a diadem which 
‘circled it’ (i.e. the cap). But this would mean “a diadem which was near it.” 14. P. 28, 
2: Uta bonis temperarent PRATERQUAM Que pauca emere possent. Here the preposition pra- 
ter ought to have been used, since the ADVERB preferquam does not govern an accusative. 


K. In regard to COORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS the main 
blunders are made in the use of sed. Almost everywhere it is 
faultily used. But where they ought to have used sed, it is not 
used. The conjunction autem is constantly used with relatives 
(gut autem), which is inadmissible. 


1. P. 10,9: Pentri Apenninum habitabant, sED, montanis sedibus non contenti, per terras 
Campania se effuderunt. Sed has uo sense here, the sentence introduced by it being neither 
restrictive nor contrary to the preceding sentence. A relative construction ought to have 
been used (Peniri, qui habitabant, se effuderunt). 2. P. 10,13: Drusus parti nobilitatis fave- 
bat. SED sociis civitatem pollicitus erat, etc. Agitatio adaugebatur, sep tandem Drusus est 
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interfectus. Here sed is twice faultily used. 3, P. 12, 12, 10: Demosthenes aliquamdiu verba 
blanda Archie audivit, sep tandem respondit. Here sed is absolutely senseless (Plut. Dem. 
29, whence the sentence is taken, says ‘‘ After Archias had said many bland things, Dem. said,’’ 
evc.). 4, So P. 14, 15,13: Autronius et Sulla consules creati erant, sED ambitus condemnati. 5. 
P. 29,2: Sep mors Cesaris Non efficere poterat ut, etc., instead of Negue vero mors. ‘But 
not”’ is neque vero, unless the negative belonvs to a single word. 6, On the other hand, where 
sed ought to have been used, it is not used, as P. 24,25, 1: Huic talentum donavit, eum nihilomi- 
nus jussit cedi, instead ot Huic quidem talentum donavit, sED etc. Comp. Arrian 7, 22, whence 
the story is taken. '7. P.13,12: Qua# autem dignitas est abrogata (this dignity, however, was 
discontinued), instead of “ Qua dignitas” without autem. Qui with autem is absolutely for- 
bidden. See Allen & Geeenough Gr. p. 16, 6. 8. So P. 11,11, 10: Cur aurem venit auzilio 
Cesar (but Cesar came to his assistance), instead of “* Cui venit,”’ etc. 


L. Regarding SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS, Messrs. A. & 
G. have shown amazing ignorance in the most ordinary uses of 
these words. We notice faulty uses of udi, donec, guia, quippe, 


gut, gquamquam, ut, ne, quin. 


1, P. 21, 2: Ust legati advenerunt, consules milites jam conscribebant, instead of ** guum legati 
advenerunt.” Ubi (like pos/quam and ut) can only be used of actions anterior to the principal 
predicate (Madvig § 336, 6), but never when the principal predicate denotes a space of time with- 
in which the other action happened. 2. Similarly, p. 23.2: Unit Archias ad portam venit, 
Demosthenem invenit sedentem (instead of guum venit). Demosthenes was already seated when 
Archias came (not to mention the bad venit—invenit,=when he came, he came upon him). 3. 
P. 27, 8. Ut exspectaret pontc copias militum parasset. Eaxspectare is construed with dum, not 
with donec, except rarely in post-classical Latinity, as in Sen. Trang. 3, and in the Emperor 
Trajan’s letters to Pliny (Pliu. Ep. 10, 122). 4. P. 20, 22,1: Barbari non sunt contenti ponEC 
populum exstirpaverunt (are not satisfied until they extirpate), instead of nist or priusquam, or 
tum demum contenti sunt gquum. We cannot use donec with a perfect after presents. The pre- 
dicate introduced by donec is future, not past, in respect to the principal action. 5. Method, p. 
22, 3. In quarta (Neapoli nominata, quia postrema edificata) theatrum maximum. Here quia is 
connected with a participle instead of with a finite verb. Quiais never thus ‘construed in good 
Latinity. 6, Key, p. 24,3. QuiprE Qur nullas leges hisforie negligeret, tam studi erat veri- 
tatis, etc. (He who neglected none of the laws of history, was eo careful, etc.) Here the rela- 
tion of guippe is unintelligible. If guippe refers to gui (quippe gui=since he) it would be faulty, 
since it neither contains a reason for ** am studiosus erat,’ nor could, even if it did, precede it. 
If quippe refers to tam siudiosus erat, it is likewise senseless, because this predicate contains no 
reason for anything mentioned before. It appears that the gentlemen know nothing about the 
force of guippe. '7. P. 19, 4. Quamquam res ad Carthaginem nihil attinebat (whenever he was 
called upon for his vote, though the subject bore no relation to Carthage). Here guamquam is 
faultily used for etiamsi, the former always referring to definite time, while here indefinite 
time is referred to. 8. P. 28,3. Recte sentiunt, guamquam non tam recte quam putant. Here 
quamquam is blunderingly used without a predicate, instead of amen (minus tumen recte quam 
putant). 9, P. 24,3. Adeo ut nobiles Romanos suum jus civile docuerit. Here ut is used with- 
out any principal predicate, instead of quin etiam. 10, P. 28, 1. Non impedire possunt quin. 
Messrs. A. & G. (this time, in accordance with an e77oneous rule of their Grammar) construe non 
impedire with quin. Madvig, § 875, Rem. 1, says that verbs of hindering are almost never 
found with quin. Indeed, non impedire quin has no other authority but the single passage in 
Cornificius 3, 1, 1 (in Cic. Att., 4, 2, 6, quoted in A. & G.’s Grammar, the correct reading is 
quominus, guin being a bad conjecture), while in hundreds of passages non impedire is followed 
by qguominus. 11, But, while non impedire with quin has at least the authority of one passage 
in Cornificius, the construction non impedire ne has no authority whatever, and yet Messrs. A. 
& G. eay (p. 29, 2): Facinus non impedivit nx civitas serviret, which is an unmitigated blunder. 
12. P. 29, 1. Cesar rEcuUsAvIT NE victoriam occasionem ultionts faceret, refused to make his 
victory an occasion of revenge. If recusare is used in the meaning of nolle, it cannot be con- 
strued with ne (which always implies a real refusal after being asked), but takes an object-infini- 
tive, though generally in this instance nolle is used. 


M. Almost everywhere we meet with faulty CONSTRUCTIONS 
of words, phrases, and clauses. We can give only a small 
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selection of these blunders, which extend over the whole 


Key. . 


1. Faulty constructions of VERBS: 


(a) P. 10, 15: Archias par doctissimis mstimatus est. distimare does not belong to the 
verbs construed with a double nominative or accusative. Messrs. A. & G. confound estimare 
with existimare. (6) So P. 18, 14,8 : Me felicem zstmat, instead of existimat. The same fault 
is corrected above in regard to intelligere. (c) P. 21, 23, 2: Unusquisque beneficia referre OPORTET 
(Everyone ought to repay the kindness), instead of unumquemque. Oportet is an impersonal 
verb, requiring an infinitive clause aseubject. It can never take a person as subject. For the 
faulty use of referre, see below. Similarly (d) P. 14, 15,8 : Nee quicquam jam magni mea inter- 
est (nothing is now of much account to me). Aside from the faulty use of interest in the mean- 
ing ‘‘it is of account,” there are two blunders committed in the construction of this verb: 
(1) Interest is never construed with a nominative as subject. Nihil mea interest does not mean 
* nothing interests me,”’ but ‘*é¢ does not interest me,’ where nihi/ is not a nominative, but an 
accusative of intensity. Of course, ‘‘ nec guicguam " cannot be understood to be an accusative 
of intensity, since the intensity is expressed by magni. (2) Magni interest, which in itself is 
correct, is faulty here, because it would naturally be taken as a partitive genitive dependent on 
quicquam. (e) P. 23, 2: Profitetur se pro eo Antipatrem (sic) DEPRECATURUM (he offered to inter- 
cede with Antipater in his behalf). Here the English onght to have been Jifera/ly translated 
(se proeo aPpupD Antiputrum deprecaturum). Deprecari, in the meaning ‘* to intercede,” isa neu- 
ter, not atransitive verb. It is remarkable, that in the innumerable instances where English 
constructions ought to have been recast, Messrs. A. & G. use literal translations, but that in the 
one or two instances where a derivation from the English construction was a blunder, they were 
sure to commit that blunder! (/) P. 28, 3: Qué e EXPROBRaviIT famam ejus non ipsi deberi (who 
tauntingly told him that his fame, etc.). Haxprobrare is either construed with a dative or with 
an infinitive clause, but it cannot be construed with both together. Cic. Sen. 3,8, says **Quum 
ille dixisset non eum sua,” etc. The addition ‘ tauntingly” ought to have been simply made 
by ‘* deridens,”’ the more so becanse “ exprobrare * does not express the idea ‘ tanntingly.” 
(g) P. 26, 28, 1: Servis libertatem edizxit (he proclaimed freedom tothe slaves). Hdicere neither 
means “* to proclaim a promise,” noris it ever construed with a combined dative and accusative. 
(A) P. 21, 23, 1: PRECEMUR ne DEI ira nos persequantur (let us pray that the gods visit us not with 
their anger), instead of Precemur DeEos ne nobis succenseant, The person commanded, prayed to, 
etc., must be made the object of the verb, and cannot become the subject of the imperative 
clause, We must say ‘‘ impero homini ut hue faciat,” but not * impero ut homo hoe faciat.” 


2. Faulty ATTRIBUTIVE constructions: 


(a) P. 8, 7,1: Tt. Gracchus, victoris Hannibalis nepos, principis senatus gener, ejus qui Cartha- 
ginem deleverat uxoris frater (grandson of the conqueror of Hannibal, son-in-law of the chief of 
the Senate, and brother-in-law of the destroyer of Carthage). This sentence is faulty in many 
respects: 1) On each of the three nouns in apposition a genitive is dependent, which is again 
dependent on another genitive. The Latin authors very rarely use the harsh construction of 
genitives dependent on genitives, and only when it is unavoidable. But a sentence in which 
this clumsy construction is three times repeated without the slightest necessity, is without ex- 
ample. It seems that the only pains which Messrs. A. &G. have taken in their Composition, 
was to drill the student in objectionable constructions.—2) The genitives victoris, principis, 
ejus, are intended to express proper names by description (Scipio, the older, Appius Clandius, 
Scipio, the younger). Such rhetorical forms are very popular with certain classes of English 
writers, but they are utterly unheard of in Latin. When the Latin means a certain person, he 
mentions him by name, and when he wants to describe him, he uses the form of an apposition, 
put he never uses such logical appositions minus their governing nouns. Moreover, * principis 
3enatus gener” does not suggest any proper name. We could not tell who is meant by it, were 
it not for an incidental remark of Plutarch, who mentions that Appius Claudius, Gracchns’s 
father-in-law, by some censor was once read first in the senatorial roll.—3) The construction 
“ victoris Hannibalis nepos”’ is ambiguous. It may be a) the grandson of victorious Hannibal, 
or b) the grandsort of Hannibal's victor, which fails to distinguish the person, since there were 
several victors of Hannibal.—4) The translation of ‘‘ the destroyer of Carthage” by “‘ gui Car- 
thaginem DELEVERAT ”’ is strange, since Scipio was already Gracchus’s brother-in-law long before 
he had destroyed Carthage. 

(0) P.9, 8,4. Almost the same remarks apply to “ Jugurtha generi regis Numidia fortu- 
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nas.’ This may mean 1) Of Jugurtha the son-in-law of the king of Numidia; 2) Jugurtha’s, 
the king of Numidia’s, son-in-law; 3) Of Jugurtha’s son-in-law, the king of Numidia. 

(c) P. 29,1: Cesar, primus victor belli civilis recusavit, etc. (he was the first conqueror in civil 
war who refused), Mesers. A. & G. thought here that they should deviate from the English con- 
struction, to show their familiarity with the Latin idiom “ primus” =“ primus fuit qui.” Un- 
fortunately this construction is out of the question in this connection, since their version would 
mean “ that Cesar was the first conqueror in any civil war,” while they meant to say that * of 
the conquerors in civil wars he was the first who, etc.” Hence, instead of victor, they ought 
to have said victorum or inter victores. 

(ad) P. 11, 12, 1: Navibus validis bene armatis ornatisque velis pellibus factis (on their strong 
ships, fully armed and supplied with leathern sails). Here are seven ablatives in immediate 
succession, almost all dependent one on the other, which may be understood in three or four 
different ways. Such constructions are monstrons and unexampled. Since the harshness of 
the construction could easily be diminished by placing the usual ex before pellidbus, and by 
changing the clumsy attributes into relative clauses, it appears again that the gentiemen took 
special pains in drilling the students and themselves in faulty constructions. 

(e) P. 19,4: Numquam se audivisse, regem quemquam MoRTUUM ES8E 8UBMERSUM (that any 
king was drowned). In this phrase submersum is taken as a predicative participle (= had died 
being submerged). But Mesers. A. & G. cannot have understood the grammatical meaning of 
their own phrase, else they would not have given in their vocabulary ‘“‘to be drowned = 
** Mortuus essé submersus,” instead of Mori submersum (or, according to their faulty method of 
expressing participial predicates, ‘‘ :ort submersus.’’) But the whole phrase is bad on account of 
its ambiguity. It may mean 1) that any king had been submerged (or baptized) while dead ; 
2) That any king had died who had been submerged (perhaps years) before. Moreover, sub- 
mergere does not of necessity refer to “ water."’ Zo be drowned in the gea, etc., in Cicero and 
other writers, is constantly expressed by naufragio perire, or in agua (mari) perire. See Cic. 
Fato 8; Dej. 9. 5 

(f) P. 21, 22, 3. Gloriam Jugurthe proditi Sulle vindicaverunt (They claimed for Sulla 
the glory of the betrayal of Jugurtha). This means that they considered Sulla the betrsyer of 
Jugurtha, while Jugurtha was betrayed by Bocchus. It should be “ gloriam Jugurthe capti.” 

(g) P. 7, 6,6: In Ciceronis libro de senectute, instead of In Ciceronis de senectute libro, or 
(more usual) Ciceronis libro qui est de senectule. See Madvig §§ 298, 1; and Rem. 1. 


N. The blunders in the use of SYNONYMS, when single words 
or phrases are used in wrong significations, count by the hun- 
dred. We have never met with such ignorance in the synonyms 
of any language. Lack of space compels us to select about one- 
fifth of the blunders we have noticed in this respect. 


1. Familia is constantly used in the meaning “ children,” or “ wife and children,” in which 
signification no ancient author has ever used the word. See p. 8, 11; p. 12, 12, 18; p. 15, 19, 1. 
Similarly the word amici (the English “ friends,’’) is blunderingly used in the meaning ‘‘ fam- 
ily ’’ (p. 23, 2). instead of mei, sui, etc. 2. Judicium (in the singular) is constantly used in the 
meaning ‘judicial power,”’ instead of the plural judicia (Cic. Verr, 1, 18-15), or judicandi mu- 
nus (Vell. 2, 32), as p. 9, 9, 4; p. 12, 18,4. 3. In the latter passage the noun ‘‘ constitution” is 
binnderingly rendered by the plural ‘ instituta”: InetitotTa ZL. Cornelit suDic1uM eqguilibus 
ademerunt (the constitution of L. Cornelius took from the knights the judicial power). Not the 
instituta, but one single law, the lex de judiciis by Sulla (who is strangely designated as L. Cor- 
nelius), took the judicial power from the knights. 4. P. 14, 14,12: Pars apvENTUs fori occu- 
pat (a part secured the approaches to the market place), instead of aditus. Advenfus means 
approach = arrival, but can never be used of the way leading to some object. This is a trick 
of the English-Latin Lexicon. 5. P. 8,7, 7: Virtus severa matron, the severe virtue of the 
Roman matron. Virtus, being “manly quality,” cannot be used of a woman’s virtue, unless 
* bravery” is meant. Cic. Cel. 13,32 says matronarum sanciitas. 6. P. 14, 15, 3, respubdlica is used 
of the State as holder of private property (bona proscriptorum RESPUBLICH erant). In this 
sense respublica never occurs in Latin; for how can a res be owner of ares% The later jurists 
use fiscvs in this sense, but in classical language this relation is always expressed by the adjec- 
tive publicus (hona publica sunt, means ‘the property belongs to the State.”*) '7. P. 17, 18, 1. 
Lupa eos lactabat (suckled them). Lactare does not mean ‘‘ to give milk,”’ but “‘ to take milk,” 
and is moreover a late Latin word. The classical phrase is Jac or mammas prebere. 8. P.9, 
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9,8: Si mulier patricia MaRtto plebeio nupsit, RESPUBLICA MATRIMONIUM non habebai ratum; 
If a patrician woman married a plebeian husband, the State did not recognize the marriage. 
(a) Maritus.is a person already married. Hence ** Patricia nubit marito plebeio’’ means that a 
woman married a plebeian who was already married. Mari/o onght to have beenomitted. (6) 

Respublica is improperly used in the modern personal sense ‘** State’. The res publica cannot be 
said to recognize anything as valid. They have confounded respublica with leges. (c) Matri- 
monium is marriage as a** condition,” whereas the marriage-act, which is meant here, is nuptia. 
While the nuptie might be invalid, the matrimonium always presupposed justas nupftias, else 
there would be no matrimonium at all. 9. P. 19, 20,3: Non me celo quam dificilia sint ea que 
aggredior (I do not conceal from myself the difficulties) Non me celo means either ‘* I do not hide, 
myself,’’ or “I do not cheat myself.” But it does not signify “I do not conceal from myself,” 
which meaning it has only when construed with a doub‘e accusative. ‘* Non me fallit,” ** praete- 

é,” or ‘fugit’? should have been used. 10. P. 19, 20,3: Nihil opus est defendere facta, we have 
not to defend their conduct. Opus est always refers to expediency or useful , and is utterly 
out of place here. They ought to have either used a gerundial constraction, or should have 
said ‘“‘ Non est quod defendamus,” or ‘‘necesse non est defendere.”” 11. P. 28, 29, 4: 
Judicium ferre, to pass sentence, inst. of sententiam ferre. 12, P. 2%, 30,1: De exitu 
Cesaris interfectionis (regarding the consequences of Cesar’s death). Evitus is ** the end,” but 
not “the consequences.” 13. P. 29, 30,1: Mos Ca@saris mortis (the manner of Czsar's death), 
would mean that Cesar was in the habit of dying. 14, P. 21, 2, and p. 25, 4, beneficia referre is 
used in the meaning *‘ to return a kindness.” The Latin says, gratiam referre, but beneficium 
REDDERE, never beneficium referre. 15. P. 2, 12,4: Conjuratorum conventum convocat (calls a 
meeting). We can convocare only persons to a meeting, but not a conventus. Sall. Cat. 27 says: 
Principes conjurationis convocat. 16. P. 4, 25,4: Cladem paii, to suffer a defeat, inst. of acci- 
pere. 17. P.9,6: Sine spirit divino, without divine inspiration. Spiritus is not “ inspira- 
tion.” The sentence (as many others) is a spuiled passage of Cicero, who says, “ Sine afiatu 
divino” N.D.2,66. 18. P. 11, 11,6: Toto (sic) ordi terrarum mors Cesaris erat detrimento (to 
the whole world). Orbis terrarum is the geographical world, not theinhahitants. Exactly like 
Mr. Allen’s Mundi consuetudines in the Golden Egg. 19, P. 12, 12,13: Terra domiciliis 
sparsa, the land covered with habitations, inst. of tectis. Domicilium is ‘residence’ as an 
abstract, but not asaconcrete. 20, P. 12, 13,6. Dolor Mario vocem eripuit (deprived him of 
his voice), inst. of preclusit or interclusit (Vocem precludit metu, Phiedr., 1, 26. So Liv. 33, 
13). Hripere means ‘‘ to take away,” so that the taker becomes the possessor, which, of course, 
cannot apply to dolor. 21. P.16,17,1: Bona corporis minime valent (bodily gifts are of little 
worth) inst. of nihili or nulla sunt. ‘* Minime valere*’ means “to lack strength,”’ but not ** to 
be of little worth.” 22. P. 17,4: Cato fenerator de aquis artificiosis, de hortis delicatis fuctus 
est (became a speculator in artificial waters and pleasure grounds). ll this is full of non- 
sense. (a) Fenerator is not a speculator, but a usurer (Cato himself declared ‘‘fenerari” to be 
equivalent to murder). (0) Aque artificiose (perhaps soda-water ?) is as unintelligible as its 
English equivalent. (¢) Horti alone are “‘ pleasure grounds,”’.but not hortidelicati. The whole 
passage is a corruption of Plut. Cato 21, who says (literally rend-red): Lacus, thermas, et ag- 
ros fecundos comparavit, ex quibus magnam pecuniam recepit. In this way the sentence onght 
to have been expressed. 23. P.9,9,4: Porestatis memor Romanorum majoris, inst. of 
potentia. 24. On p. 7,4 baculus (a ciub) is used of a senatorial staff, instead of scipio, and 
on p. 19, 2instead of virga, arod. 25. P. 7, 5, 7%, conscribere is used in the meaning “ to write 
down,” instead of perscribere, or /iteris mandare. 26. P. 5, 1, 12 stands Corcyra, poTENS insu- 
la, in the meaning ‘important island.” (@) Pofens is not “important,” but powerful; (6) an 
insula can never be potens; (c) nor was Corcyra, at the time spoken of, powerful at all. 27. 
P. 5, 28, stands (ribus Urens inst. of Ufentina. They confounded the rame of a Roman tribe 
with the river Ufens. 28. P. 2, 15,16: Pecus sexentarum ovium (a flock of 690 <heep), in- 
stead of grex. £9. P. 24, 3, dingua Romana is used, iust. of lingua Latina. There was no 
lingua Romana. Only a sermo Romanus is mentioned, which, however, does not mean * Latin 
language,” but the peculiar dialect of the educated classes in the city of Rome. It is very sig- 
nificant that Messrs. A. & Gr. do not even know how to — the word denoting the very 
language which they assume to teach. 


O. The LATIN STYLE of almost the whole Key —if such 
word-assemblages can be called “style”—is as may be ex- 
pected from the rest of the book. By far the greatest part is 
a literal translation of sentences both conceived and expressed 
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in the English idiom, which, of course, almost always must 
produce bad Latin. But, aside from this, they never pay 
the slightest regard to any rules of Latin arrangement, 
neither to the regular Latin order of words, nor to euphony, 
emphasis, nor to idiomatic collocation. The only rule which 
they seem to have sometimes observed is what they themselves 
(in the Method) have called the 7humb-rule, as if the single 
words of a sentence were placed in a basket, and, after a thor- 
ough shake, taken out and written down at random. 

We noticed that their exercises are almost all borrowed 
from other sources. A few only are taken directly from Latin 
‘authors, but never without leaving the blasting impress of their 
hands on the original. .Generally, however, Messrs. A. & G. 
did not suspect that they were retranslating sentences taken 
from Latin authors. In two or three instances they have at- 
tempted to introduce sentences of their own make, being 
always recognizable without difficulty. So on p. 24, 3, of the 
Key, they virtually say: Polybius was so careful of truth, that 
he always told the truth. From this tt may be inferred that he 
was careful of truth. This isa fair specimen of their original 
thinking. D. T. REILEY. 
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